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AMERICAN CANS 


Are users of Hole and Cap Cans keeping pace 
with the canning industry in development and 
progress? Are they not carrying a self-im- 
posed handicap, both as to cost of packing and 
quality of product? 


Canned Foods in SANITARY CANS are 
preferred by the trade—-from jobber. to con- 
sumer. 


Why not get an even start with your neighbor 
for 1917? The starting point—THE SANI- 
TARY CAN WITH THE SANITARY GAS- 
KET. : 


American Can Company 
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Double 
Pineapple Grater. 


Made By The 

John R. Mitchell Co. 
Foot of Washington St. 

Baltimore - Md. = 


ESTABLISHED 1894 


W. L. HINCHMAN, PH. G. 
CONSULTING CHEMIST 
EXPERT IN CANNING AND PRESERVING 
AND FOOD MANUFACTURING 
HADDONFIELD, N. J. 
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WHEELING CANS 


Excel in 


STRENGTH 


and 


LEANLINESS 


JOHNSON-MORSE CAN CO. 


WHEELING, W. VA. 
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Your requirements are 
Accurate and Uniform Labeling 


and to give you practical and satisfactory results they must 
be furnished by a labeler that is of durable construction, that 
can be easily cared for and that will stand up and operate 
under the strain of your short, swift bottling season. This 
year you can count on all these points from 


World Labeler, Improved 


because our designers have made a special study of your work 
and developed a {catsup wiper mechanism operating on a 
positive mechanical principal. This properly designed wiper 
together with our reputation for building machines that stand 
the pace, make it possible for you to be sure in advance of an 
entire absence of trouble for the canning season so far as 
labeling is concerned. 


Let us Talk this over by Mail Now Then Both of Us will be ready when the Rush Comes. 


World Labeler, Improved 


ECONOMIC MACHINERY CO., Worcester, Mass. 


THE RUST 


WRITE us for a SAMPLE and we will mail you a HANDSOME 


PROOF CAN 


the trade A LACQUERED RUST PROOF CAN. 

e NE that } 

thet because it will re ING EASY. The MACHINE that i is used by many of the most 

HANDSOME because it is of a BRILLIANT GOLDEN COLOR Promitne 5 SENEFITS of this ee paper ten times its TRIFLING 

aid immediately ATTRACTS the eye of a CUSTOMER. COST. Write us today for the SAMPLE CAN and full particulars of 
THIS isthe COMBINATION that the trade APPROVES and is what 


the MACHINE. 


The Hughlett Can Lacquering Machine in Operation 


SHOWING HOW THE WORK IS DONE 


SEELY BROS. Sole Manufacturers Blaine, Wash., U. S. A. 
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Ayars Machine Company, neo 


CORN SHAKER 


FOR SHAKING CANS OF 
CORN BEFORE SHIPPING TO 
GIVE THE CONTENTS A RICH 
CREAMY APPEARANCE. 


Ayars Machine Company, 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., Lrp., HAmILtTon, Ont., Sole Agents for Canada. 
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DECORATED TINS 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY 


Packers requiring their Name and 
Brand Lithographed on Cans in- 
tended for Export or Domestic 
use, will find it to their advantage 
to submit specifications to us. 


To take care of the increased 
Export demand for American 
Canned Foods, we have perfected 
several combinations of Colors 
which will absolutely withstand 
the intense heat of Processing. 


Naturally—the cost exceeds that 
of Paper Labels—but not as much 
as has been generally supposed. 


We decorate the Sanitary style of 
Cans only. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


WEEKLY REVIEW. 


The tomato situation as it appears—Dollar tomatoes legti- 


mate—Corn in independent position—Advance in can 
prices. 


This is going to be a fall of high prices on all canned 
foods, and the jobers have about come to realize it, and to 
cease struggling. What the winter and next spring wiil 
mean in the way of prices, when jobbers and retailers have 
used up their futures, and must come into the market for 
their second supplies, is not a good consideration to make : 
it leads one into dreaming. The danger will be to the pack- 
ing of 1917, and this is a real danger that all canners must 
take into account. 

One thing certain, the jobbers will be willing buyers of 
futures, ‘even in excess of this past season when they broke 
all records. But the packer must beware or he will again 
be caught loaded up with cheap sold futures, only to see 
the market soaring far above him. Such situations as the 
present market shows are not enjoyed by the canners who 
have no spot goods to sell, much less by the unlucky packers 
who have to go upon the market to buy goods to cover their 
future orders in hand, all sold at low prices. And a great 
deal of the present activity of the market is due to this buy- 
ing by canners to cover shortages, for the jobbers are not 
coming into the market as a rule, preferring to wait and 
insist that the canners deliver the futures sold nearly a year 
ago. The jobbers will later pay the pealty of not buying 
now, wherever they possibly can buy, because the market on 
corn and tomatoes and peas, and in fact, on nearly every 
single article of canned foods, is'being scraped bare. 

Just to illustrate: There have been several large buy- 
ers scouring this Tri-State territory and Virginia trying to 
buy blocks of tomatoes—15,000 to 20,000 cases—offering 
97%4c factory, and they have not been able to get, all told, 
a quarter of their requirements. There are not many can- 
ners who have any surplus over their futures, and those who 
have are asking $1 and some refusing to sell at any price, 
believing that the market is going to much higher levels. On 
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the other hand, most of the western tomato canners are 
short on their packs, and many of them are in this eastern 
market as buyers. Where, then, are the tomatoes for the 
second call of the jobbers to come from? Incidentally, it 
may be mentioned that some of the “inspecting buyers,” go- 
ing through the packing sections to see for themselves how 
the pack is progressing and what they can look for, are 
reporting that the tomato pack is normal and well up to the 
average. 

Such reports are little more than attempts to “bear” the 
tomato market. One cannot find a packer, broker or supply 
man who is willing to say that the tomato pack of this Tri- 
State territory is up to normal, and anyone who has been 
through the fields and knows the game, realizes that it is 
short of the former good packs; but it is not a failure by 
any means, and to attempt such impression is as far wrong 
as to claim a normal condition. The plots of tomatoes, men- 
ticned in our last issue as filled with green tomatoes of all 
sizes, and which would keep some canners going well into 
October, 1f the weather permitted, Have not held out as 
expected. Some fields we have seen, and which we had in 
inind when writing last week, have been striped and are gone 
for the season. Cold rains are setting in and the end of 


the tomato crop would seem to be here. An exception to 


this may be cited with the Pennsylvania growers who report 
their crops in good condition, and that a fine yield will be 
harvested if the weather continues good for another ten 
days or two weeks from date. Their output can add very 
little to the total tomato pack of the country, and these re- 
ports are counterbalanced by ill reports, from Ohio, where 
frosts have dene up the promised crop. 

There may be 12,000,000 cases of tomatoes packed, as 
a mere guess though based upon good authority, but that 1s 
the top guess we have heard from any one, and the guesses 
run down far below that. In fact, there will be a good manv 
hats and dinners lost and won on this question. But taking 
that figure as the final, it would mean’a pack 25 per cent 
short of normal. The country can consume 15,000,000 cases, 
and has done so at Soc. A 25 per cent shortage in supply, 
without considering any increased consumption due to the 
high prices of meats, potatoes, and all other foods, would 
mean an increase of 25 per cent. in price, which would bring 
tomatoes to $1—just where they are today. So there is 
nothing unusual in the present prices, and it looks as if they 
might be considered as permanent for these same reasons. 
\We do not believe there has been any amount of speculative 
buying, and consequently there are no huge blocks put away 
to come out unexpectedly and break the market later. As 
soon as the packers who are short on their futures have 
covered as well as they can, and decided to make settlement 
for the balance, a temporary, slight decline may be expected, 
and there may come a dull spell in the market while the 
jobbers are putting out their futures. This is the usual 
course of the market and holders may count upon it with 
certainty. But there will be fewer holders this year than 
there were last, because those who held last year lost on the 
transaction, and they will be inclined to clean out at $1. and 
let the other fellow do the gambling. We do not expect to 
see many goods in first hauds after all orders are filled, and 
the packing season finally closed. We are speaking of toma- 
toes. 

As to corn, there is nothing to say, for there is none 
to talk about. It is generally seen now that the corn pack of 
the country will not exceed 75 per cent: of normal, and the 
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reports of frost in Maine and New York may bring the 
total below this expectation. Once fagain the sellers of fu- 
tures are hungry for every can of surplus corn wherever it 
can be found, and those who have waited years for $1 corn 
have had their reward. Some Maryland canners have some 
surplus, undoubtedly, but before that fact could be writte; 
down, the liklihood is that it has been sold at high prices. 
The Shoepeg corn packer of Harford County, Md., is Corn 
King this year, and as independent as the proverbial “hog 
on ice.” He has probably filled all his future contracts, and 
for his surplus he can think of nothing less than toc to 15¢ 


per can at his factory! We learn thatthe best the western 
corn canner has been able to do is to deliver, or promise 
delivery of 75 per cent. on futures. The corn market is 
anything the holder of spot stock has the nerve to ask for it. 

Peas, with their 70 per cent. of last year’s output, are 
nearing the dollar mark also, and the big New York State 
canner who said he would hold his for that price, when the 
market was quoted around 7oc, wins. Wiscqnsin reports 
standards as scarce; New York has none to offer, and the 
stock here in the South is down to a very low ebb. Pea 
packers are being approached on futures, and they will do 
well to go very slow. ‘They are going to cost much more 
to produce next season than this year. 


In this connection note that there has been a further 
and considerable advance in the price of cans, which went 
into effect on Tuesday, the 26th. These prices show the 
trend of events, and those who must figure upon futures at 
this time would do well to take cans upon the present basis. 
We do not mean to say that the new prices will be this 
high, but they may, and it is a time when all careful business 
men will take the safe side. 


Sweet potatoes, pumpkin, sauer kraut, string beans, 
spinach and fruits show advances, and the market is ex- 
ceedingly firm. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


Beans Are Beans, This Year.—It would seem that the 
bean growers of Michigan know how to get together and to 
stay together; and they are just now trying to make the coun- 
try accept their product at the prices they have agreed upon. 
The Bean Jobbers’ Association are fighting them on this, claim- 
ing that the crop of beans is a great deal better than they have 
represented it. Buyers are being urged to disregard the pessi- 
mistic reports of the Growers’ Association, and not to buy at 
their high prices. The wonder is that the growers can combine 
and name prices; for if the packers of the growers’ output were 
to do such a thing, the Government would be hot on their trail. 
In any event, the buyers of beans for canning—-baked beans— 
should bear in mind this fight, and be guarded in their pur- 
chases, for where there is so much smoke, there must be some 


fire, and the surplus beans will eventually come out at the right 
prices. 


Shrimp Packers to Organize.—Secretary Frank E. Gor- 
rell, as a second attempt, has been in New Orleans this week, 
where a meeting of the shrimp packers was held on Thursday, 
the 28th. It is desired to form this branch of the canning 
industry into a Section, as with other articles, and while at 
this writing we have no definite information as to the results, 
it is to be hoped the attempt succeeds. It will benefit the 
canners and the whole industry. 

At the same time Secretary Gorrell is attempting to bring 
together the sweet potato packers of the South, and called 4 
meeting of them at New Orleans on Friday, the 29th. This 
also is good work, for the number handling this splendid 
product, in that section, is increasing, and for their mutual 
benefit they should get together. : 


Western Canners’ Association To Meet.—A call has beet 
issued for a meeting of the Western Canners’ Association at 
Chicago on October 17th, with headquarters and the subscrip 
tion dinner at the Sherman House. Needless to say a full at 


tendance is wanted, and will no doubt be there, as the National 
Association’s committees will be in the city at the same time. 
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HIGH SPEED 
SLITTER 


CENTER, FRICTION FEED 


Fitted with an extra heavy 


crucible steel shaft, mounted 
in solid bearings, bronze 
bushed. End thrust bearings 
eliminate lateral motion. 


No burrs or curved blanks. 


Double edgecuttersfurnished, 
giving double the service. 


Provisions are made for a 
grinding attachment. 


Ask for Leaflet, 29-F 


The Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn., U. S. A. 


AGENTS—Berger & Carter Co., San Francisco, Cal. Geo. G. Suddock, Seattle, Wash. 


ATLANTIC CAN CO. 
CANS 


OF 


HIGHEST 
QUALITY 


BALTIMORE 


WELL ER MADE 
WELLER PURITY SYSTEMS 


There is no better, cleaner or more econi. 
cal method for the continuous feeding, 
washing, sorting and scalding of toma- 
toes, and the satisfactory service in the 
model plants of the country prove it. 


Better get yours in and be ready when 
the season opens up to take full advant- 
age of the conditions. 


Fully Described in Catalog P-24. 


WELLER MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO. 24 
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The New York Market 


Difficult to get quantities of goods even at advanced prices—Corn packers have withdrawn 
from the market—Peas and Beans advancing—Buyers realize they must pay the 
price—South America taking some tomatoes—All articles in detail. 


Reported by Telegraph 


New York, Sept. 29, 1916. 

The Market.—Firmer prices for all leading articles and 
more or less difficulty in obtaining them in quantities wanted 
about tells the story of this week’s market. Tomatoes tend 
upward and buyers find it difficult to get stock under outside 
figures. Corn packers are withholding stock and some have 
withdrawn from the market. Peas have advanced slightly and 
are still going up. String beans cannot be bought below quo- 
tations. Fruit at less than outside figures, excepting for large 
lots, would be a surprise. About all packs are more or less 
short and nearly all are higher than they were. Fish is higher 
and low prices on both salmon and other varieties have been 
withdrawn in most instances. Notwithstanding this sales have 
kept at about the usual volume and business is done in steadily 
increasing quantities of some varieties. Buyers are beginning 
to discover the fact that the trade must be ready to pay the 
price or not get the goods and that the shortage is so great it 
will be quite impossible to obtain sufficient stock to fill orders 
of some varieties unless they act quickly. All this has its in- 
fluence upon prices. On the other hand. the dangers from the 
street car strike in New York prevent liberal sales by retailers 
and they are not taking as much stock from jobbers as they 
have been, while the talk of 400,000 more going out in sym- 
pathy has its influence upon the situation. This doesn’t affect 
any market outside of New York, but the retail distribution in 
the Metropolis is a factor which cannot be ignored, and when 
for any reason the movement here is clogged the wholesale 
trade feels the effects very soon. 

Tomatoes.—The market has been more or less excited dur- 
ing the week and New York jobbers have bought more than 
has been their wont. Yet they are not buying as much as hold- 
ers would like to see. Most wires from packers quote nothing 
below $1.00 on No. 3s, 80c on No. 2s and $3.15 @3.35 on No. 
10s. It is said that a few have bought No. 3s at 97%c, but 
the assertion cannot be confirmed. A few are asking 82%c for 
No. 2s. The principal support of the market is from Western 
and interior buyers, who must find stock somewhere to fill their 
Own contracts. New York interests have been in the market 
rather more liberally this week than heretofore. New York 
buyers in one instance bid 75c for No. 2s and 95c for No. 3s, 
covering a good many thousand cases, but their bids were re- 
fused. One wire reported a sale of 16,000 cases for export to 
Buenos Aires, the first sale for that destination ever made. 
One expert just back from a tour through the principal pack- 
ing sections ‘says the outlook favors a pack equal to that of 
1913. This is not generally believed, since the condition is re- 
ported as spotty. California stock is firm and the tendency is 
upward. Wires quoted 80c f. 0. b. Coast on standard No. 2%. 

Corn.—A firmer and higher market is reported and few 
lots are offered under 85c for standards. In Maine it is dif_ 
ficult to find anything and prices are held very stiff. State and 
Western are both held firmly, but movement is too small to 
amount to much at present. Maine style is held at 90@92'%c 
f. o. b. for standards and $1.00 for fancy. Maine packers be- 
lieve they will have to pro rate deliveries, while all packers 
are moving with extreme caution. 

Peas.—The market is firmer on No. 2 and 3 sieve in 
Alaskas and sweets. Packers are reported to be holding for a 
later and they hope a higher market. Southern pack is in good 
demand for the finer grades at $2.00 for petit pois and 
$1.30@1.35 for extra sifted. Standards are quoted at 90c and 
sifted at $1.00 f. o. b. factory. The official estimate on the 
pack is 6,686,000 cases, compared with 9,272,000 cases last 
year. These figures are really about 75 per cent of a normal 
output. Many buyers are seeking stock, but without very much 
success at present. Holders are firm in their views and do not 
— to dispose of their goods without obtaining full outside 

gures. 

String Beans.—The market is higher and stronger on all 
grades and buyers are forced to pay the price or go without. 
Southern No. 10s standard green are held at $2.60 f. o. b. fac- 
tory, while No. 10s green stringless are up to $4.50 f. o. b. 
factory. Other grades are firmly held in proportion and no 
packer is ready to dispose of his goods without full outside 
figures. Business doesn’t go begging long, for takers in this 
market at present. The supply is known to be short of last 


year and many are fearful that it will be insufficient for their 
requirements. 


Asparagus.—All stock is firmly held and the tendency of 
prices is upward, with business done in small lots only and no 
actual advance reports. Buyers are not anxious seekers for 
goods, nor are holders anxious to dispose of what they have. 

Baked Beans.—The market continues firm and high and 
sales are made in a small way only because buyers must have 
the goods. It would be hard to find supplies below the figures 
named. Holders have relatively little to offer. 


Squash.—Not much change in the market, but the pros- 
pect favors only a small pack and business is done in a small 
way only. Holders are asking for full prices whenever they 
sell anything they have in hand. 

Succotash.—The market is quiet, but the difficulty of ob- 
taining liberal supplies of both corn and beans makes it prob- 
able that prices will remain high through the season. 

Pumpkin.—Prospects of a short crop make holders con- 
servative in their action and prices for everything in hand now 
and for futures high. Buyers are showing more interest as 
they hear the supply is likely to be short. 

Spinach.—The market is strong at $1.10 f. o. b. factory 
for No. 3s and stock for prompt delivery is wanted. Movement 
is limited to requirements. 


Fruits.—A steady tone and increasing movement is re- 
ported in all, California fruits, while Southern stock is held 
with confidence pending a better knowledge of the pack. Sales 
are made chiefly in small lots in all packs and the market re- 
mains steady as quoted. 

Peaches.—No. 214 extra lemon clings are firmer. Stand- 
ard are quoted at $1.40, while extra standards are held at 
$1.60. A good deal of stock is reported in transit from the 
Coast. Southern No. 10 pies are held up to outside figures, 
with some holders quoting $3.00 f. 0. b. factory. 


Apricots.—Spot goods are a little stronger and some busi- 
ness is done in a small way. Conditions favor a general im- 
provement in the apricot market. 

Pineapples.—Business is fair with sales made in a smal! 
way as quoted. Most holders feel that the situation doesn’t 
warrant forcing the market, consequently it remains substan- 
tially as it has been for some time, with buying limited to re- 
quirements in a general way. 


Pears.—California Bartletts are firmer, and movement is 
restricted because of the inability of buyers to secure the 
quantity wanted. No. 2%s are offered at $2.25 on the spot. 

Cherries.—The supply is more liberal and the market is 
a shade more active on standards. Movement is limited to re- 
quirements. 

Salmon.—aAll holders are firm in their ideas and the ten- 
dency is sharply upward. Most holders would be glad to see 
some change in the situation, since it is not easy to do busi- 
ness under present conditions. They.hope for a change later 
which will cause buyers to take hold and start movement once 
more. High prices are not always a blessing. Sometimes they 
retard legitimate operations. Spot pink talls are held at $1.10. 
Some have said that is was possible business might be done on 
firm offer at $1.05@1.07%, but no one can point out the place 
at present. Red Alaska talls are held up to $1.75, but the 
quantity available at that price promises to be limited. <A good 
deal is said to be in transit from the Coast, but is isn’t here 
yet and the local market suffers some in consequence. Wires 
from the Coast quote most pink offers at $1.00 there, but a 
few sellers are still left at the opening basis. But few chums 
are offered and reports indicate that the market will remail 
high. Chinooks are scarce and sales are made in a small way 
only at full outside prices. Business offers no indication of 
increase under present conditions. A bid of $1.00 for 15,000 
cases of pinks f. o. b. Coast is reported declined in one instance. 

Sardines.—The situation is firm and no indication of any 
softening of the market. The situation remains substantially 
unchanged and holders are determined to secure full outside 
prices, or else they refuse to allow the stock to go. Quarter- 
oils promise to advance with nothing now offered under $3.00 
for keyless, $3.25 on key cans and $3.50 on cartons. The local 
market has small supplies and the prospect for the pack is not 
favorable. Foreign goods are scarce and hard to obtain and 


the trade which has depended upon them is likely to go with 
out. H 


UDSON. 
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High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Machinery 


Bliss Automatic Compound Applying Machine, No. 1-K 
With Positive End Feed. Speed 120 a minute, 


Simplicity is the basis of this entirely automatic machine. There 
are no valves to leak or clog, nor is there any air compressor re- 
quired. It handles ends from 2 to 5 inches extreme diameter of 
flange. We build this machine in a larger size, No. 2, which takes 
ends from 4 to 9 inches extreme diameter of flange. 


When these machines are to be operated in cold climates, they may 
be arranged with a mixing pot which is used as a container for 
the compound, also to keep it at the proper consistency for im- 
mediate use. 


Builders of the Complete Sanitary Line 


Patented 


E. W. BLISS CO., 25 Adams Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Chicago Office: 622 W. Washington Boulevard. Detroit Office: Dime Bank Bldg. Seattle Office: Atlantic & UtahSts. 


FIRE INSURANCE CO-OPERATION 


The Basis of Security and Minimum Cost 


The co-operation of the canners of high financial standing at the Warner Inter-Insurance Bureau 
has conclusively shown that the strongest fire insurance indemnity is secured at a cost of from 
30 to 50 per cent less than stock company costs. 
At the present time the Warner Inter-Insurance Bureau has insured about 1,000 risks of the representative Canners in the United States. 
Fire Insurance Co-operation practised by the Canners Exchange Subscribers a tWarner Inter-Insurance Bureau is constructive, 
upbuilding, safe, sound and economical. It is managed absolutely in the interests of the policyholders. It is a prime factor in 
your economic success and you want to become a co-operating policyholder now. 


Illustrating Savings Made by Policy Holders 


Expense and 
Guarantee Fund 
Years Name of Subscriber Deposit Net Cost Saving 
8 (Name of the subscriber *$66,497.34 $40,878.24 $25,619.10 
6 will be given upon ap- 30,373.87 17,877.22 12,496.65 
5 plication to those inter- 61,786.09 47,036.67 14,749.42 
8 ested. ) 16,832.66 10,342.48 6,490.18 
| 8 40,034.92 28,910.85 11,124.07 
| 8 27,082.63 19,070.76 8,011.87 


The above savings were added to their profits. You can make the saving also by sending your orders to 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 


104 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS AT WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
Geo. G. Bailey, Chairman......... Rome, N. Y. Chillicothe, O. Frank Van Camp... ........... San Pedro, Calif. 
Hart, Mich. George N. Numsen, Treas...Baltimore, Md. Lansing B. Warner, Secy......... Chicago, Ill. 
* The Expense & Guarantee Fund Deposit is comparable to the premium paid to Stock Companies 
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NEWS OF NEW YORK 
Interesting Items Gathered in the Leading Market, 
About Trades and Traders 
By “HUDSON” 

Special Correspondent of ‘“‘The Canning Trade’ 


Telegrams from up-State tell of damage to corn by frost 
and all other canning crops suffered to some extent. In some 
parts of Maine and other points in New England corn was in- 
jured to some extent. What vroportion was damaged it is 
impossible to say now, but advices report it serious in places. 

Deliveries of State and Western Refugee string beans will 
not go over 50 per cent of contracts. In some of the higher 
grades they will not be over 10 per cent. Southern wax beans 
are out of the market. 

F. L. Aretner, of Reeves & Co., well-known dealers of 
Utica, N. Y., was in the grocery trade this week. 

G. A. Duncan, of Holly & Wedge Chicago, visited the New 
York trade this week. 

New pack fall spinach is offered by some Southern inter- 
ests at 80c for No. 2s; No. 3s, $1.00, and No. 10s, $3.25, f. 0. b. 
factory. Packers are reported closely sold up. 

George F. Wills, of L. A. Seaton Company, Chicago, was 
a trade visitor and reports business good. 

One Western canner says that demand for tomatoes has 
been very heavy and it is quite impossible to fill orders below 
$1.00 for No. 3 standards, with extra standards up to $1.05. 
Fancy No. 3s have already sold as high as $1.25 f. o. b. factory. 

Alexander Wiley, of the J. K. Armsby Company, just back 
from a trip through Maryland, says that the tomato pack will 
be larger than last year. 

Telegrams from Baltimore reported an advance to 82c 
on 5-ounce extra standard oysters f. o. b. factory. Old style 
10-ounce cans are not plentiful at less than $1.40 f. o. b. Bal- 
timore. 

Telegrams from several Southern packing points report a 
number of packers refusing less than $1.00 for No. 2 standard 
Maine style corn f. o. b. factory. Estimates make the total 
pack not more than 75 per cent of last season. 

Maine pack No. 10 apples have been sold for shipment 
during the season at $2.00 f. o. b. factory. 

William Benton, of Benton & Co., Chicago, visited the 
West Side grocery trade this week. 

One lot of 200 cases of 1916 pack standard apricots was 
offered for prompt delivery at $1.50. 

N. J. Boyce, of W. T. Reynolds & Co., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., bought canned food supplies in New York this week. 

Gus Cavana, of G. Cavana Company, Inc., Philadelphia, 
“was in the West Side trade this week. 

A bid of $1.00 for 15,000 cases of No. 1 pink salmon 
f. o. b. was reported declined. Spot pink has advanced to 
$1.07%. 

A firm market has developed on State No. 10 apples. Some 
canners refuse to quote under $2.25 f. o. b. factory. Others 
will still accept $2.15 f. o. b. factory, though the number is 
said to be small. The crop is uncertain and varying estimates 
of the output are made, but most of them say the supply will 
be small. 

Southern No. 10 pie peaches, unpeeled, are advanced to 
$3.00 f. o. b. factory for prompt shipment. 

No. 2 soaked peas have advanced to 60c f. o. b. factory. 
The last previous quotation was 45c. 

William Trimbly, of the William Trimbly Company, Utica, 
N. Y., visited the West Side trade this week. He is preparing 
for a heavy fall trade. 

Sales aggregating 1,000 cases Southern Maine style corn 
were reported at 90c f. o. b. factory. One of the big jobbers 
is said to have done the buying. 

The California Packing Corporation is organized and in- 
cludes in its control the largest canned foods firms in the coun_ 
try. The firms to join the organiation are the J. K. Armsby 
Company, the California Fruit Canners’ Association, the Cen- 
tral California Canners the Griffith-Skelly Company and 70 per 
cent of the stock of the Alaska Packers’ Association. The 
public will shortly be given opportunity to buy 200,000 shares 
of the stock at $36 a share. The authorized capitalization is 


$10,000,000 cumulative 7 per cent convertible preferred stock 
at $100, and 500,000 shares of common of no par value. Of 
the stock authorized $7,405,000 of the preferred and 335,292 
shares of common are to be issued. The new company will be 
the largest packer and distributor of California canned foods 
and an important factor in the Hawaiian pineapple trade. The 
Alaska Packers are the largest salmon canners in the world. 
The president is to be J. K. Armsby, and the chairman of the 
board of directors is to be William Fries. The directors in- 
cluded G. N. Armsby, R. M. Barthold, R. I. Bentley, C. H., 
Bentley, M. J. Fortana, S. L. Goldstein, A. G. Griffin, C. W. 
Griffin, W. J. Hotchkiss, A. W. Porter, L. E. Wood, B. D. 
Adamson, John Lawson, F. %. Anderson, president of the Bank 
of California; J. C. Cowdin, G. G. Henry and Jacques Wein- 
berger. Net tangible assets are set at $19,500,000. Economies 
incident to consolidation are estimated to increase earnings 
$500,000 to $1,000,000. Gross business is placed at $35,000,- 
000 this year against $27,000,000 last year. : 

An advance of 15c on domestic quarter-oil keyless sar- 
dines was made today, though all other grades remain un- 


changed. The catch yesterday on the Maine Coast was 700 
hogsheads. 


Future saurkraut is offered less freely at 75c f. o. b. 
Middle West factories for No. 3s. All the big packers have 
withdrawn from the market on bulk stock. Old pack is entire- 
ly cleaned up. 


Reports from the West tell of a light pack of pumpkin, 
due to small crop. Indiana canners offer 1916 pack at 60c 
f. o. b. factory for No. 3s and $1.70 tor No. 10s. State packers 
refuse to name prices because of the uncertainty of the crop. 


; Telegrams from the Coast say that some holders refuse 
bids of 9744c for pink salmon. Small packers are reported out 
of the market on this grade of fish. 


According to advices from the Coast the total pack of tuna 


fish thus far will not exceed 270,000 cases. Future sales ag- 
gregate 600,000 cases. 


S. A. Miller, of Miller & Co., Boston, spent a part of a day 
in the New York market this week. 


Charles A. Baker, of George Danby & Company, Seattle, 
Wash., was a trade visitor this week. 

Good-sized sales of Maine blueberries are reported at 
$1.22% for No. 2 and $5.50 for No. 10s f. 0. b. factory. Those 
cut show good quality. 


Several of the largest jobbers have advanced red Alaska 
salmon to $1.80 f. o. b. here. Few sales have been maie at 
that figure. 


George H. Wilson, of Wilson & Co., Sedalia, Mo., came to 
the West Side markets this week. He says business in all 
canned foods is good in his vicinity, and that demand for toma- 
toes is the heaviest in the list. 


Baltimore reports the supply of oysters as light and says 
that 4-ounce cans sell at 60c f. o. b. factory, with sharp up- 
ward tendency. 


L. F. Ryan, of Ryan & Co., Birmingham, Ala., was a gro- 
cery trade visitor this week. 

Letters from the South tell of the closing of the peach 
canning season, with a total output short of expectations. 

An advance of 24%c was reported in Southern standard 
and sifted early June peas. 

No. 2% extra sliced Hawaiian pineapple is offered at 

1.70 f. o. b. Seattle. No. 10 extra grated in juice is held at 
4.25 laid down in a small way. 


L. M. Danby, of Worcester, Mass., was a trade visitor this 
week. 


L. F. Johnson, of Johnson & Duncan, Utica, N. Y., was in 
the New York market this week. 


C. H. Palmer, of Palmer & Rogers, Schnectady, N. Y., 
bought goods in the New York market this week. 

Frank C. Stetson, of J. A. Brooks Company, Omaha Neb., 
came to New York this week. He reported business good in 
his city. 

One offer of 87%4¢ was declined on a number of thousand 
cases of full standard No. 3 tomatoes f. o. b. factory. 

One sale of 1,500 cases 1916 pack pink salmon was re- 
ported for shipment from the Coast at 90c f. 0. b. Some sell- 
ers are reported to be looking for $1.00@1.05. 

California tomatoes have continued firm and sales have 
been rather light. Holders will not make concessions, how- 


‘ 


ever, maintaining their price regardless of slow buying. 
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carry in stock 
WE toma- 

to Pulp Machines, 
(Also used for Pumpkin), 
and Pulp Finishing ma- 
chines for reducing tomato 
pulp toa fine grade for Cat- 
sup. 


PULP FINISHING 
MACHINE 


Write for Prices 


PEARS 


We also make 


eo We also manufacture Peach Paring machines, 


Cranes, Pineapple and Vegetable Graters, *‘Nested”’ 
i . paring and ‘‘Colossus’’ Pea Graders, Pea Hullers, friction 
clutch Pulleys, etc. 
: PEARS THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 
Wells & Patapsco Streets ‘“Cyclone”’ 


‘ Baltimore, Md. PULP MACHINE 
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The Chicago Market 


Most buying of tomatoes has stopped—Some think there is combination behind the advanc- 
ing tomato prices—Winter packed goods all sold up—Corn normal—Peas strong but 
quiet—Interesting events in this big market. 


Reported by Telegraph 


Chicago, Sept. 29th, 1916. 

The Weather.—‘‘No complaint, everybody satisfied,” as the 
man said when his mother-in-law died and he was asked what 
was the complaint. The weather has been bright, cool, with 
some rain, and straw hats have retired in favor of felt, while 
low shoes and white flannels have given place to high gaiters 
and light overcoats. Bathers are frequenting bath tubs rather 
than the beaches. 

Canned Tomatoes.—I sold one lot of 3,500 cases of toma- 
toes four times at an advance each time last week, and then 
did not get them for the buyer. I had a telegraphic quotation 
each time, but appended to the telegram were the words, ‘No 
refusal or subject to confirmation.” All the replies began with 
the word ‘“Decline.”’ 


The buyer finally told me that I could go to , but I 
“declined.”’ 
All buying has stopped of tomatoes this week. Buyers 


say there is too much unanimity in the advance, and that is is 
the fine work of a combination organized to boost the price, 
and that holders can keep the 95c and $1.00 tomatoes, as the 
price has gone beyond the point of speculative safety or pros- 
pect for profit. St. Louis reports that Indiana wholesalers are 
buying Eastern 3s tomatoes at 95c f. o. b. cannery, and a car 
or so of Indiana standards were sold delivered in Chicago this 
week at $1.05. 

The last heard from standard 3s tomatoes the day this is 
sent was 97%c Peninsula of Maryland and $1.00 f. o. b. Bal- 
timore. 

Some extra standards and fancy tomatoes can be sold to 
this market, but our buyers are all through with standards 
for the present and for some time. 

Canned Corn.—The market for this article is entirely nom- 
inal, which means that any man who has corn to sell in cans 
may turn his hat up in front and down behind and name his 
own price and be pretty sure, to find a buyer. 

Winter Packers.—Even the canners who pack pork and 
beans, kidney beans, hominy, kraut and pumpkin, are having 
their innings, and several large canneries in that line have in- 
structed their brokers to take no more orders at any price, 
being sold up to their producing capacity until after January 
1st, 1917. Sounds funny, don’t it? But it is true. An enor- 
mous business is done in Illinois and Indiana in that especial 
line. We have heard that one canner had three thousand 
ears on his books to be manufactured and shipped between now 
and January ist, 1917. 

Canned Peas.—This article is ‘‘resting.’’ Everyone is fair- 
ly well supplied and is holding off until they ascertain what 
surplus, if any, they may have. Some are holding off to learn 
what deficiency they will have. 

Canned Kraut.—The kraut canners have all withdrawn 
from the market and will make no prices at present. The last 
price we heard was 90c cannery for No. 3 standard kraut. 

Sweet Potatoes.—The next happening will be an advance 


in this article, which is still standing at the opening price of 
the season. 


It is the best article for merit, economy and honest pack- 
ing produced. 

Canned Pumpkin.—tThe supply of this article is changing 
the geographical source and our canned pumpkin is now com- 
ing from Southern Indiana and as far south as Tennessee. 
Why? Just because everybody hungers for pumpkin pie about 
Thanksgiving Day and thereafter. and wholesalers must have 


ners’ Association. 


a supply in stock about October 25th to November Ist, in order 
to get it distributed to the retail trade. Michigan, Northern 
Ohio and Northern Indiana cannot put pumpkin on the market - 
that quickly, hence the appeal for the “pumpkin of the South- 
land.”’ 

Another thing, the pumpkin of the South seems to be of 
a nectar yellow color and to look more like the real thing than 
the pale product of the North. The price of canned pumpkin 
has advanced—a little. It always does when the canners get 
pretty well sold up to their capacity, and such now is the 
case. 

Mi‘k Section.—There was a meeting of ‘“‘The Milk Section 
of The National Canners’ Association’’ here this week, and a 
lot of good people seemed to be present, including Frank Gor- 
rell, who is of the real blue diamond class in that respect. 

I don’t know what they met for or what they did. 

Settlements.—Now has come the day of adjustments, and 
the broker is now having the “‘time of his life” in getting the 
wholesaler to be gentle with the canner who is not able to de- 
liver and the canner to be fair with the wholesaler who didn’t 
cover on his futures and is short. 

The broker is not working just now as such, but as a 
philanthropist, philoshoper and friend, without money and 
without price. 

Notes.—The J. M. Paver Co., brokers and manufacturers’ 
agents of Chicago, have announced in a circular that they will 
hereafter frame all their fruit contracts, Eastern and Pacific 
Coast, by the Balling syrup test scale, instead of the Beaume 
scale, and that they do so in conformity to the request of the 
National Canners’ Association. 

The ethical point has been raised by an Eastern canner 
who wants to know why wholesalers should “sit down on a 
shipment and demand a second tender or delivery of better 
goods in compliance with contract when the canner has done 
the very best he could as to quality, when on the contrary, at a 
time when crops are good and prices lower than the future 
contract, the same wholesaler rejects and refuses a second ten- 
der of goods. There seems to be meat in this question. 

Illinois canners are trying to buy back some of their corn 
contracts at an advance of 25 cents a case over the contract 
price, but wholesalers are not selling, as they need the corn. 

Lookout for a heavy sale of futures next year. The experi- 
ence of this season is going to make buyers very careful as to 
their contracts and will eliminate from competition a lot of the 
adventurers among canning establishments of no stability. 

President Aplin, of the National Brokers’ Association, is 
stirring up his committee chairmen to action and is asking 
them to get busy and ‘“‘start something” that will prove their 
usefulness. 

George W. Drake is about to start up a strong movement 
with the Lecture Bureau. It has been so hot during the sum- 
mer that no one would “stand hitched” to be lectured, but now 
that the cool weather has come, the voice of the lecturer will 
be heard in the land, and the burden of his song will be ‘‘Can- 
ned Foods.” 

John M. Skillman, of the J. M. Paver Co., Chicago, ac- 
knowledged to be one of the best experts on canned foods, 
especially in No. 10 tins in the United States, as well as in 
other size tins, is going to ‘“‘colaborate’” with John A. Lee, of 
the Louis Hilfer Co., Chicago, this fall in a series of lectures 
to stewards and caterers under auspices of the Western Can- 


“WRANGLER.” 
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Highest Grade Steam Jacketed 
COPPER KETTLES 
for Canners, Preservers and 
Catsup Makers 


— Manufactured by —— 


Also have excellent facilities for repairing and retinning used Kettles. 


JUST WHAT YOU WANT__ 
A Rapid Can Opener 


Style ‘‘A’’ opens No. 1 to No. 3 Cans, $5.00 
Style ‘‘E’? opens No. 2 to No. 10 Cans, 7.50 


Send US your order now 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


Manufacturers of Canning Machinery 


“Slaysman” POWER PRESS 


These presses are made in a large number 
of standard sizes, and with roll or dial feed 
if desired. We are also prepared to quote 
on special presses for special purposes. 


In addition, we make combination wiring 
and horn presses, and duplex foldiug and 
seaming presses. 


We Carry a Stock of Presses. 


We will appreciate your inquiries. 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


801-805 EAST PRATT STREET 


Baltimore 
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INSPECTION OF CANNED FOODS 


By W. D. BIGELOW, 
Chief Chemist, National Canners’ Association. 
(Continued Krom Last Week.) 


Determination of Acidity. 


This is a method with which relatively little has been done 
in the examination of canned foods. The laboratories that 
have used it have not tabulated their results and the data now 
existing from the titration of normal samples, is therefore not 
available. It is desirable that authentic data of this nature 
be secured. 

The separated liquor should be titrated when practicable. 
It need not be filtered unless it contains finely divided solids 
that may obscure the end point. In the absence of a distinct 
liquor, the sample should be finely comminuted and a weighed 
portion placed in a beaker with water. In either case, an excess 
of standard acid should be added, the sample boiled, cooled in 


water to approximately room temperature, and titrated back, 


with standard alkali, using phenol-phthalein as indicator. 

An abnormally high acidity or, under some circumstances, 
an abnormally low acidity may be of much value when con- 
sidered in connection’ with the results of the methods men- 
tioned above. 

Fill of the Can. 

When the can is opened, the fill should be carefully noted. 

If the can be opened by cutting around the side, near the 
end, it is often convenient to pour the liquor through the open- 
ing thus made before turning back the top. It is important 
that in the examination of a single product, a uniform method 
of separating the drained solids be employed. |. 

If the food under examination consists of insoluble ma- 
terial, such as fruits or vegetables surrounded with water, 
syrup or brine, the amount of food present should be noted. 
It may be well to weigh the drained solids and liquor after 
separation with a suitable screen the size of whose mesh will 
depend on the product under examination. With some pro- 
ducts, a one-quarter inch screen is appropriate. With others, 
a smaller mesh is necessary. 

It is often important for the analyst to consider the rela- 
tion between the drained solids found in the cans and the 
weight of food originally weighed into the can. For instance, 
with dry pack shrimp, the cut out is less, and with wet pack 
shrimp, it is more, greater than the amount of shrimp original- 
ly weighed into the can. 

In working with fruit packed in syrup, the specific gravity 
of the syrup may be determined. Then, taking into consider- 
ation the average sugar and water content of the fruit present, 
and the proportion of that fruit in the contents of the can, 
the analyst can calculate approximately the weight of fruits 
and the strength of the syrup that was used originally. The 
influence of syrup of different strengths on the weight of the 
drained contents has been worked out by Bitting;+ for a wide 
range of fruits. 

Whether the drained solids and liquor be weighed or not, 
a record should be made of whether the solid portion of the 
contents appears to be present in the right amount. In this 
connection, care should be taken that the analyst be not de- 
ceived by the solids floating at the top of the liquor, thus 
giving the appearance of a good fill, even if the fill be slack. 
Here again, the analyst is not competent to form an opinion 
unless he knows what is normal with that particular variety 
of food. Some foods may shrink in processing or become soft- 
ened so that they settle down, leaving a can which is apparent- 
ly slack, filled, although it may have been full at the begin- 


ning. Let us take canned shrimp as an illustration. Even if 


7 U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Bulletin No. 196, May 1915. 
National Canners’ Association Bulletin No. 4, February,1915. 


days. 


the can be packed so full of shrimp that it will mat together 
and be unattractive to the eye, the product will often soften 
on processing so that the fill will appear slack to one not 
familiar with the product. 


The analyst must bear in mind that the examination of 
one or two cans will often lead to incorrect conclusions. Ny 
matter how careful a packer may be, it frequently happens that 
the amount of brine in the can is either too much or too litttle. 
In a well managed corn cannery, for instance, there is always 
one man whose duty it is to open cans at frequent intervals to 
determine whether the corn is of the right consistency. The 
character of the corn changes from hour to hour, requiring 
that the relative amount of corn and brine shall be changed 
from time to time to give the proper result in the finished 
product. 


Examination of the Can. 


Cans should be carefully examined to determine whether 
they are tight. This is more important in constructive work 
checking up the efficiency of a plant than in the enforcement 
of food laws. It is just as essential for the canner to know 
when his cans are defective as when they are not completely 
sterilized. In both cases he may expect spoilage. 


An adequate description of the exact procedure to be fol- 
lowed in determining whether a lot of cans is tight is scarcely 
practicable within the scope of this paper. Some types of cans 
may be emptied through a small opening, thoroughly cleansed, 
again sealed up, air pumped into them under pressure and 
leaks detected by bubbles of air escaping when the can is held 
under water. The can may be sealed in a partial vacuum and 
the vacuum determined after the can has stood a number of 
The crimped edges of sanitary cans may be laid bare 
by filing and examined with a lens. Soldered seams may be 
“stripped® (pulled apart) and carefully inspected for partial 
imperfections of workmanship. If a large percentage of the 
cans of a given lot of food is found to leak because of a com- 
mon fault in their construction, the entire lot of food may have 
spoiled. Such cases are almost always discovered at the plant 
and therefore come within the experience of the packer’s chem- 
ist rather than of an official enforcing a food.law. If they 
should come to the attention of a food inspection official, the 
examination of the can is important in that it gives fuller in- 
formation regarding the nature of the product, and may con- 
firm other data. 

Cans containing foods likely to produce pinholes should 
be gone over in great detail with a needle. If the analyst has 
not exceptionally good eyes, a simple lens or reading glass is 
sometimes useful. The application of the same method of ex- 
amination to the inside of the can will disclose whether the can 
is pitting and thus likely to form pinholes. For this both ends 
of the can must be cut off and the body opened by cutting down 
the side. 

In the examination of the can as in the examination of 
the contents, it is obvious that the results obtained from 4 
single can may be misleading. There are many reasons for 
this. For instance, small leaks, after admitting contaminated 
air or contaminated water from the cooling tank, may be closed 
by particles of food, or as in the case of water pipes, by rust- 
ing. If we find leaks in something like half the cans from 4 
lot of swells, we assume that they probably all leaked at the 
beginning. This explains the fact which so many find it dif- 
ficult to understand—that a swell may be and frequently is due 
to a leak in the can. 


In such a case, a sample consisting of a single can or 4 
small number of cans is frequently not representative of the 
lot of goods from which it is taken. After examining a half 
dozen cans, the writer frequently sends for a case and some 
times several cases. Even then an inspection of the entire lot 
in the storeroom will often throw additional light on the 
cause of the difficulty. 


. 
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Subsequent Examination. 

The nature of any further examination must depend on the 
particular variety of food and, to some extent, on the character 
of the sample and the reason for the examination. A chemical 
examination may be made to determine whether certain stand- 
ards are complied with as the determination of fat and solids 
in evaporated or condensed milk. 

The causes should be understood of various discolorations 
that are sometimes found on the inside of the can and on the 
surface of the food. For instance, with some products like kid- 
ney beans and, to a certain extent, with peas, the entire inner 
surface of the can which comes in contact with the food is 


‘more or less dark in color, owing to a slight film of insoluble 


tin sulphide. With peas, the portion of the can which stands 
uppermost for a few hours immediately after processing and 
cooling has a number of spors consisting apparently of iron 
oxide. These spots gradually become dark until they are quite 
black; probably owing to the conversion of a portion of the 
oxide to sulphide. As just stated, these spots on the inside of 
canned peas are universally present. Apparently they can- 
not be avoided and they are not in any way objectionable. 
They sometimes startle a canner who sees them for the first 
time and the chemist inspecting his product should be able to 
explain them. 

With some products, patches of iron sulphide, apparently 
in colloidal form and sometimes mixed with particles of food, 
adhere to the sides of the can. These patches of iron sulphide 
are not frequent on the whole, but have been found in con- 
siderable numbers. They vary in size and sometimes their 
thickness is so great that they become mixed with the food in 
their immediate vicinity and are objected to by buyers who 
do not understand their nature. When large and especially 
when they become mixed with the food, these patches are un_ 
sightly, but the amount of iron present is really exceedingly 


small. The cause of these patches is only partially understood. 
They always form like the spots just referred to on pea can» 
on the portion of the can that is uppermost after processing 
and cooling, which therefore does not come in contact with the 
food. On storage the spots gradually become less conspicuous. 
These conditions leading to their formation are not entirely 
understood, but it has been determined that they are less 


numerous and smaller as the can is fuller and freer from 
oxygen. 


Before opening a can of food, it is often of value to de- 
termine the vacuum in the can by means of a suitably equipped 
gauge. This is a matter which has no significance in itself but 
may be of value when considered in connection with other data. 

The amount of tin (or perhaps soluble tin), and iron in 
acid fruits may be significant when considered in connection 
with other data. On the other hand, with vegetables, such as 
asparagus, string beans and pumpkin, whose action on the 
tin is believed to be due to amino bodies, there is no relation 
between the amount of tin in the food and the amount of 
hydrogen in the gas content of the can. We are just begin- 


ning to understand this subject and all data bearing on it is of 
value. 


It may sometimes be of interest to determine the com- 
position of the gas in a can with bulged ends. When the 
can is sealed the air is not entirely removed. Some carbon 
dioxide is formed in processing and some may be present in 
the food before processing, especially if it is not sterilized very 
promptly. Hydrogen is formed by the action of fruit acids on 
the metal of the container. 

It has been pointed out by Baker{ that hydrogen is not 
found in the gases of the can until oxygen has disappeared. 
The composition of the gas present, therefore, may sometimes 
serve to confirm data obtained by other methods of examina- 
tion. 


t+ Original Contributions, Eighth International Congress of 
Applied Chemistr,y Vol. 18, P. 45. 


BALTIMORE 


OPEN TOP 


Mussrs. W. W. BOYER & CO., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Onen Top (Sanita 
& trial on a part of our pack last year. 


ESTABLISHED 1864 


HIGHEST QUALITY PACKER’S CANS 


WITH MAX AMS LATEST AND BEST CLOSING MACHINES NO. 128 
Single or in Tandem for Highest Speed Lines, Corn, Peas, Etc. 
COPY OF LETTER FROM ONE OF OUR CUSTOMERS . 


Gentlemen:—We are in receipt of your letter of the 8th, and in reply will say that we are well satisfied with your 
) Cans and Closing Machines with which we operated our entire factory this season, after giving them 
We must say that your cans have turned out better than any we have ever used, 
either Open Top or Old Style for strong tight seams, freedom from leaks, and smooth, steady running of your Closing 
Machines, of which we now have two high speed tandem lines and one single machine. 
We will also say that your service has been all that could be desired in every respect. 


Very truly yours, SCHALL PACKING COMPANY, 


= MARYLAND 


(SANITARY) 


Baltimore, November 9th, 1915. 


By John W. Schall, President 
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A CENTURY OF SUGAR REFINING IN THE 
UNITED STATES—-1816—1916. 


“The payment of the one hundredth dividend upon its 
stock marks the close of the first quarter of a century of the 
history of the American Sugar Refining Company,” says its 
president, Earl D. Babst. 


“Manufacture upon a large scale and the continuous op- 
eration of its refineries have enabled the company to sell its 
product upon a basis of profit smaller than that ordinarily ob- 
tained in manufacturing enterprises. By reason of the volume 
of its business this profit however, has been sufficient to have 
paid a fair and regular return upon the investment of the stock- 
holders.’ 

“Believing that the payment of this dividend is an event 
of interest, we are noting it by this brief account of the de- 
velopment of the cane-sugar refining industry in the United 
States during the last one hundred years, prepared by Joseph 
E. Freeman, Tsq., the secretary of the company. 

A hundred years ago sugar in any form was a luxury and 
granulated sugar was unknown. While for many centur‘tes 
lump or loaf sugar has been in use as a food, it is only within 


the last century that granulated sugar has become an article of 
universal consumption. 


The improvements in operation in the last one hundred 
years and the advance in the art and science of refining have 
been such that today the consumer can buy his sugar at a 


price which is less than the cost in 1816 of turning the raw 
product into refined. 


In Colonial days sugar was sold in the loaf, lump or piece, 
and the purchaser had to break it up for use in the household. 
Notwithstanding that granulated sugar is a modern article of 
diet, the making of white sugar in moulds was practiced long 


before the settlement of the American colonies. And not many 
years after the arrival of the Dutch on Manhattan Islana « 
sugar refinery was built on Liberty street which for over a 
century and a half was one of the leading manufacturing es- 
tablishments of the city. That there was some sale of sugar 
and sugar-candy in the early part of the eighteenth century 
is clear from an advertisement which appeared in the New 
York Gazette on August 17, 1730: 


“PUBLICK NOTICE is hereby given that NICH- 
OLAS BAYARD of the City of New York, has erected a 
Refining House for Refining all sorts of Sugar and Sugar 
Candy, and has procured from Europe an experienced 
artist in that Mystery. At which Refining House all per- 
sons in City and Country may be supplyed by Whole-sale 
and Re-tale with both double and single Refined Loaf- 
Sugar, as also Powder and Shop Sugars, and Sugar- 
Candy, at Reasonable Rates.”’ 


At the time of the Revolution there were several refineries 
in New York City and two of them became famous as British 
prisons. The one on Liberty Street was standing in 1833 and 
a chronicler of the times states: 


“The manufactory is carried on in Liberty Street, in 
the same building, which was known, during the Revo- 
lutonary war, as ‘The Old Sugar House,’ and which, while 
the British held possession of the city, was used as a 
prison for captive Americans, many of whose names are 
still legible rudely cut in the solid walls.”’ 


The Rhinelander Refinery, near the corner of Rose, Duane 
and William streets was also used as a jail and was not de- 
molished until 1893. 


Many prominent American families interested themselves 
in the sugar business among them the Livingstons, Bayards, 
Cuylers, Roosevelts and Van Cortlandts. All these, by turning 
brown sugar into clean, white loaves of table sugar, added to 
their fortunes and helped to establish the refining industry in 
the United States. 


In the early part of the nineteenth century the Have- 
meyers founded a refinery at Vandam Street, in a little build_ 
ing 25x40 feet in size ,with only four or five employees. In 
this small refinery was laid the beginning of a sugar business 
which, handed down from generation to generation, expanded 
until at the time of the organization of this company it owned 
the largest sugar refinery in the world. Another firm that 
became prominent in the refining business in the first half of 
the nineteenth century was that of R. L. & A. Stewart. : 


While the details of the industry were not reported with 
the same exactitude that they are today, it is certain that in 
1816 the total amount of sugar refined in New York City in 
a year did not exceed nine million pounds. While this seems 
to be a large quantity of sugar, the largest refinery of the 
American Sugar Refining Company can refine approximately 
that amount in 48 hours. 

The art of refining consists in converting raw sugar into 
refined grades with a minimum loss of sucrose content. Today 
a loss of six to seven pounds a hundred made in refining raw 
sugar of average test is all that is expected. In 1816 a refiner 
could only obtain from one hundred pounds of raw sugar about 
fifty pounds of refined, twenty-five pounds of molasses, and 
twenty-five pounds of so-called bastard sugar. 

One hundred years ago all the refineries on the island of 
Manhattan were back from the waterfront and it was not until 
1858, when Frederick C. Havemeyer purchased a tract of land 
in Brooklyn and moved his business from Vandam street, that 
the necessity of refining on the waterfront became apparent. 
This location for a refinery sounded the death-knell of inland 
refining. Following the example of the Havemeyers, many 
others invested in waterfront refineries in Brooklyn and short- 
ly established there the greatest center of sugar refining in 
the world. The largest of all these plants is that founded in 
1858 by Frederick C. Havemeyer, and now famous as the Have- 
meyers & Elder refinery of this company. 

The course of the business elsewhere in the United States 
is similar to that in New York City. In Boston, Philadelphia, 
Jersey City’: and New Orleans at first small refineries were 
erected back from the waterfront. It later became apparent 
that a location with sufficient wharfage and railroad traffic 
connections was essential. In the early part of the last 


century, and before it was found that a seaboard waterfront 
was necessary for the refining of sugar economically, a small 
refinery was in operation as far west as Cincinnati, Ohio. Of 
this the Secretary of the Treasury the Hon. Louis McLane, in 
a report published in 1833 on the ‘Fabrication and Refine- 
ment of Sugar,” said: 


“It is thought that the consumption of loaf or refined 
sugar will not, in the west keep pace with the progress 
of population, because of the cheapness of coffee, which 
to a considerable extent, is taking the place of tea as 
well as of ardent spirits; and in coffee, brown sugar is 
generally preferred. Still, much refined sugar is used 
to qualify whiskey, which, unhappily, continues to be ex- 
tensively used in the west by certain classes of persons.” 


The refining of sugar has, however, followed the devel- 
opment in other lines of industry, and today considerable cap- 
ital is required to erect and maintain an establishment capable 
of turning out sugar in sufficient quantities to be sold on the 
low margin of profit prevailing in the business. The present 
method of refining involves between twenty and thirty steps, or 
processes, depending on the grade or form of the refined 
product. 

In the course of a century the invention of the centrifugal 
machine, the vacuum pan, the boneblack filter and the polari- 
scope has revolutionized the methods of refining sugar. The 
then necessary to melt, clarify, filter, and crystallize by boil- 
then necessary to melt, clarify, filter, and rcystallize by boil- 
ing the raw product. Today the same steps must be followed, 
but the methods employed in putting through the various pro- 
cesses have all been radically changed. Formerly the melting 
was done in a large, open kettle or copper boiler, the filtering 
accomplished by straining through blankets, and the clarifying 
by the use of bullock’s blood, albumen, and clay. A hundred 
years ago no centrifugal or granulating machine was in Op- 
eration, and sugar was run into moulds and baked in ovens 
heated to the proper temperature. The invention of the 
centrifugal machine and modern granulator has made granu- 
lated sugar possible. In the former, centrifugal force throws 
the molasses free and leaves the white granulated sugar. Th? 
combination granulator and drier, as the name implies, dries 
the sugar and screens it. ; 

Since 1816 a Frenchman, Soleil, invented the polariscope. 
This instrument, by means of polarized light, makes possible 
an exact determination of the sucrose contained in any grade 
of raw sugar. By its use the buyer of raw sugar is able to 


determine, to a fraction of a degree, the value of his purchase. 
The use of the boneblack filter has done away with the old 
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=Concerning Sanitary Conditions 
In Your Factory 


The past year has been one of great progress toward improving 
the sanitary conditions in canneries. 

This movement has now reached the point where the canner 
must comply with the popular demand for sanitation or gradually 
lose his trade and markets. 

Start your ‘‘clean up’’ now by installing 


G-E Motors 


A quicker handling of the pack with less 
spoilage; more working space and the elimi- 
nation of losses are some of the economical 
results obtained from G-E electric drive. 

Ask our nearest sales office or motor 
agency for more information. 


G-E Motors 
are located 2500;G-E Motor Agencies 
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clarifying agents, ox-blood, clay, and albumen. Boneblack, an 
article universally used now, quickly and thoroughly cleans 
raw sugar. Employing it together with the bag filters and 
filter presses which take the place of the old-fashioned blankets, 
the modern refiner is able to put upon the market an article 
free from any impurities. For high-grade sugars, such as the 
Domino brands, are to the hundredth degree free from foreign 
matter. Purchased in a neat, strong carton or a stout cotton 
bag, weighed, packed |jand sealed py ingenious automatic 
machinery, they reach the consumer free from dirt, germs or 
infection of any kind. 


In 1816 the tariff upon raw sugar imported into the United 
States was three cents a pound, upon loaf or refined sugar 
twelve cents, and its price to the consumer was about twenty 
cents per pound. The tariff on most of the raw sugar now 
imported is but a cent a pound, and the protection of 1816 to 
the refiner of nine cents a pound has vanished entirely. Today 
about one-half of the sugar consumed in the United States 
pays no duty. 

Because of abnormal world conditions sugar at the mo- 
ment is selling on a higher basis than has existed for many 
years, but the price now prevailing in the United States is 
less per pound than that obtaining in any other nation in the 
world. Sugar is. now an indispensable food product for all 
classes, and no other palatable article of food is furnished the 
public containing the same amount of energy per pound for a 
price equal to that paid for sugar. One of England’s most 
competent experts upon diet sums up the opinion of the scien- 
tific world as to the great food value of sugar in this way: 


“There have been few more important additions to 
our dietary, or which have done more to promote the 
health of the rising generation, than our cheap and abund- 
ant supply of pure sugar/’ 


And an American authority, in pointing out the value of 
sugar as a food for children, recently repeated the statement 
of the English expert and said: 


“The prejudice against this most valuable food for 
children is little better than a superstition.”’ 

The total amount of sugar imported in the entire year 
of 1816 would not run all the refineries in the United States 
forty-eight hours. The amount received in customs duties by 
the Government for that year is now taken in at the port of 
New York in the space of a week. Formerly sailing vessels 
of small tonnage brought the raw sugar in hogsheads and it 
was then transferred by carts to the refineries away from the 
waterfront. Now ships of 10,000 tons burden land at the 
docks of the company and their cargoes, with a minimum o1 
rehandling, are dumped into the melting pan. Several ves- 
sels may dock at the same moment at many of the refineries 
of the company. The Chalmette Refinery has a wharf which 
is 800 feet in length and 80 feet in width and contains ex- 
tensive warehouses. Railroads bring their cars to the doors 
of the refineries and take the sugar for direct shipment to any 
part of the United States. 

Today only a large corporation is able to compete success- 
‘fully in the world’s sugar markets. Severely competitive con_ 
ditions prevail in the refining business and the rivalry among 
the many competing refiners is intense. Not only does it re- 
quire a large organization, but vast capital, resources, and 
plants to draw the necessary raw products from all quarters 
of the world sufficient to make qa year-round campaign. Em- 
ployment of capital in large amounts, construction of extensive 
plants, and manufacture upon a large scale have enabled the 
refiner to reduce his cost of ‘operation, improve the grade of 
the product, and sell the same at a reduced price. 

One of the most important items in the distribution of 
sugar has been the cost of the barrel. The American Sugar 
Refining Company and its constituent company, the Franklin 
Sugar Refining Company, in shipping their products to the four 
quarters of the globe require every year millions of barrels. 
This one item has necessitated the acquisition through an- 
other constituent company of standing timber on lands cover- 
ing an area of 625 square miles, or more than one-half the 
size of Rhode Island. The estimated timber which may be cut 
from its holdings amounts to half a billion feet. To insure a 
constant source of supply on a low basis of cost, this constituent 
company has five large barrel factories and seven stave and 
heading’ mills, the latter with six and one-half miles of stave 
sheds. To bring the logs to the mills it has had to construct 
and operate 130 miles of railroad. Built in the first instance 
for this purpose, some of these roads have developed into 
interstate commerce carriers with standard freight and pas- 
senger equipment. One road already forty-four miles long, and 


to which extensions are constantly being made, has become the 
main artery between thriving industrial centers created by it in 
a region formerly a swamp. 

The barrel factories have an annual output of over 7,(00,- 
000 barrels, requiring in their manufacture 80,000,000 board 
feet of timber which is produced in the stave and heading mills 
of the company. Prudence has required reforestation on a 
large scale, and since 1910 about one-half million of white pine 
and spruce trees have been planted by the company in the 
open forests of the Adirondacks. 

Fine table sugars like Domino Cane Sugars are the result 
of two distinct processes. The first is the manufacture of the 
raw sugar—a brown, moist sugar, containing impurities—and 
the second is the refining of this sugar into higher grades of 
varying degrees of color and crystals. 

A refining company such as the American buys the raw 
sugar in the open market, and it is transported from its tropi- 
cal home to the wharves of the company’s refineries located in 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, Boston, Philadelphia and Chalmette, just 
below New Orleans. More than six hundred and fifty ships 
annually dock at the different refineries of the company and 
discharge their cargoes totaling nearly 1,500,000 tons. 


The yearly output of the company in sugar and syrup 
mounts up to nearly 80,000 carloads. Placed end to end they 
would make a train nearly 600 miles long, stretching from 
New York to Cleveland. And this is only a little over one- 
third of the sugar consumed in the United States. A train 
reaching from Boston to Denver would be required to move all 
the sugar so consumed. 


The moving of the refined product is but a portion of the 
freight business incident to the operations of the sugar re- 
fineries in the United States. The refining and cooperage plants 
of the American Sugar Refining Company alone require tne 
use of approximately 55,000 freight cars each year for their 
manufacturing purposes. This total of 135,000 cars necessary 
to conduct the yearly business of the company, forcibly indi- 
cates the important relation which the sugar industry bears to 
the railroad systems of the country. 

All the sugar refineries a century ago were of small ca- 
pacity and manufactured but three or four grades of sugar. In 
one hundred years the advances in the methods of manufac. 
ture and the consolidation of plants have enabled the consumer, 
at a small cost, to exercise a wide choice in the grade and 
character of his sugar. 


Plants have been constructed for the manufacture of cer- 
tain grades. At Jersey City this company has erected a modern 
five-story steel-and-glass building for the production of the 
variety widely known as ‘‘Crystal Domino Tablets.” This build- 
ing, built simply for the purpose of economically producing 
this form of sugar,is many times the size of any refinery ex- 
isting in Colonial days. 


At prices for the refined product which are less than the 
sum which was expended by the refiner one hundred years ago 
to turn the raw sugar into refined, this company offers for 
sale over one hundred varieties of grades and packings. It 
puts upon the market standard, coarse and fine granulated 
sugars; tablet, cut-loaf and cube sugars ;powdered and con- 
fectioners’ sugar, and fifteen grades of soft sugars—all in vari- 
ous sizes and packed in an attractive form in barrels, boxes, 
bags and cartons, making ‘‘The Most Complete Line of Sugar 
in the World.” 


From this assortment the consumer can now choose that 
sugar best suited to his use. He may have his powdered sugar 
in cartons with wax paper lining, his tablet sugar in large or 
small pieces, and, if he desires individually wrapped in paper 
to insure sanitary delivery—the last refinement in the art of 
tablet sugar. Or if he favors the old brown sugar of his boy- 
hood days there are fifteen grades of that from which he may 
select. 


Sugar for tea and coffee: sugar for fruits and cereals; 
sugar for icings, ice-cream and preserving; sugar for candy and 
chewing-gum; sugar for chocolate and condensed milk manu- 
facturers; sugar for cracker and biscuit makers; sugar adapted 
to an infinite variety of uses, specially made and speedily de- 
livered—this is the achievement of a company owning many 
plants and capable of turning each to the manufacture of that 
form of product for which it is best adapted. 

Manufacturing on a scale involving the minimum of waste, 
employing extensive plants and costly apparatus, and command- 
ing the services of experts of the highest skill, the American 
Sugar Refining Company has rendered a real service to the 
consumers of the United States in furnishing them a product, 
rich in food value and within reach of the purse of the hum- 
blest laborer. 
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Stevenson & Co., Inc. 


Cut on the right represents machine for SLICING Pine- 
apples from 3/16 to % of an inch in thickness; every slice cut 
even and of same thickness. It is easily adjustable; made sub- 
stantial and durable. Made either for hand or steam power. 
The legs are sufficiently splayed to admit placing of tub under 
the machine. CAPACITY: the pack of any ordinary house. 
Speed of machine, 75 revolutions per minute. Tight and loose 
pulleys, 8 inch diameter, 2 inch face. 


Cut below represent Pineapple CORING machine with 
ample capacity to suit any ordinary house. Speed 400 revolu- 
tions per minute. Pulleys 3% inch diameter, 2 inch face. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


STEVENSON & CO., Inc. 


6O1 South Caroline St. 
BALTIMORE > MARYLAND 


Also Manufacturers of CAN MAKING MACHINERY 


“CONTINENTAL” 


Pick-Up Gums 


COLD Pick-Up Gums 
H OT Pick-Up Glues 


For All Can Labeling Machines 


THE CONTINENTAL MPG. CO., Inc. 
4611-15 W. Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANTON BOX COMPANY 
2501 to 2515 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. 
PACKING BOXES 


Made up or in Shooks. Cargo or Carload. 


CRARY BROKERAGE COMPANY 


PACKERS’ SALES AGENT 
WISCONSIN CANNED PEAS 
WAUKESHA, WIS. 


pS 


SAFETY FIRST 


Merchandise 


This New Combination Merchandise Storage and Office Building is not 
semi-fireproof, but is fireproof. Insurance on merchandise is 15 3/10c. 
Every floor steam heated. 

Warehouse located within five minutes walk of all freight depots, and 
at the door of the richest agricultural territory on earth. 

We own and operate our own building. and are also bonded tothe state. 
Switching charges absorbed by carrier. We solicit your Kansas City 
business on the basis of safety and service. 


BROKERS OFFICE & WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
“Brokers’ Building” KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Seattle Salmon Market 


Buyers finding it hard to place business—A prediction that by January ist there will not 
be a case of unsold Salmon on the Coast—Car shortage makes trouble—Good fall run 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 29, 1916. 

Salmon.—The canned salmon market has been consistent- 
ly firm all the week. Buyers are finding it harder and harder 
to place their business and brokers and packers declare that 
this will become harder as the weeks pass. One prominent 
factor in the canned salmon trade here made the remarkable 
statement that in his opinion by January 1st there will not be 
a case of salmon of any description left unsold in first hands 
in the Pacific Northwest. This is going lots further than most 
salmon men will go, but it does indicate the trend of the mar- 


ket, namely, big demand and short stocks everywhere. Noth- 
ing like the present condition of the market has been known 
in years. It is really the first industry in the Pacific North- 
west, outside of shipbuilding, that has been in any way stimu- 
lated by the European War, for the present demand is in a 
large degree European business. 

The car shortage is getting more and more acute. Traffic 
Officials now frankly admit that cars will be very scarce for 
some time to come. It looks now as though the English Gov- 
ernment will provide tonnage for a good deal of the salmon 
required for shipment to England. Two British vessels are 
here now taking on considerable quantities of salmon for the 
United Kingdom. They are the Crown of Toledo and the 
Crown of Seville. The Seville will take about 750 tons of sal- 
mon and condensed milk and the Toledo upwards of 500 tons 
of salmon. Both vessels will stop at San Francisco, where ad- 
ditional salmon and other canned foods will be taken aboard. 

Ali the canneries on the Columbia River have been run- 
ning full capacity. The fall run on the river has been the best 
known in years. Traps are blocked and seiners are obtaining 
record catches. As a result of the big run of fall fish Columbia 
River canneries will have a very big pack of medium reds. 
With the market as it is packers are bending every effort to 
put up a full pack. The canneries will operate as long as fish 
are available. Some of the canneries have had such heavy 
offerings of fish that they have been unable to care for all of 
the fish that have been brought to their plants for unloading. 
Cold storage space in Astoria has all been filled to overflowing. 

Another feature of the run is said to be the exceptionally 
high quality of the fish now running. Packers say that the 
quality of the fall run is just as good as that of the spring 
eatch. In spite of the very heavy run the price of raw fish is 
very firm, due to the good demand from all packers. 

E. J. Farrell, of the Pillar Rock Salmon Canning Com- 
pany, Pillar Rock, Oregon, says that the fall catch on the Co- 
lumbia River will be as heavy as the spring catch “T have 
never seen anything like the Columbia River run this season,” 
said Mr. Farrell. Gill-netters are making money hand over 
fist. One brought in 7,200 pounds in two nights, an average of 
$100 a night.’”’ Mr. Farrell says that there has never been so 
many fish packed on the Columbia River as were put up this 
week. 

Columbia River packers have no fear of not being able to 
sell all the medium reds they can pack. In fact, some of them 
are sold out already. Some of them are holding a portion of 
their packs, expecting high values a little later on. Australia 


and New Zealand are in the market for considerable medium 
red salmon. 


on Columbia River—Notes of this Section. 


Reported by Telegraph 


The trade, including packers and brokers, are taking much 
interest in the deal which calls for the acquisition of the Alaska 
Packers’ Association plants in Alaska and on Puget Sound. 
Details of this deal have not yet been announced. It is said, 
however, that the same interests are to get behind and prac- 
tically merge the Alaska Packers’ Association, the California 
Fruit Canners’ Association, the Hawaiian Pineapple Company, 
Ltd., and several other smaller concerns. Armour interests 
are said to be promoting this merger as a defensive move 
against the inroads that have been made in recent years by the 
Libby, McNeil & Libby interests, not only in the fruit and 
vegetable canning business but more especially in the salmon 
canning industry. It has been known for a long time that the 
Armour people have been anxious to obtain salmon canning 
interests. The Libby McNeil & Libby people have now ac- 
quired most of the large salmon propositions outside of the 
Alaska Packers’ Association. The J. K. Armsby Co. is closely 
identified with the merger. 


Lee H. Wakefield, the well-known Puget Sound cannery 
operator, recently returned from Alaska, where he has this 
year been operating for the first time a cherry cannery, a new 
departure in Pacific Coast fisheries. The plant is at Fort Wal- 
ter. As a result of the season’s operations at this plant Mr. 
Wakefield is enthusiastic over the prospects for canning Alaska 
herring. The herring are caught in seines. After being dressed 
they are carried to the smokehouse, where they are highly 
smoked, after which they are packed in one-pound oval cans, a 
high-grade of salad oil being used. The company is also pack- 
ing herring in tomato sauce. Eventually the fish will be 
packed in various sized tins to meet any requirements. 


“SALMON.” 


Somebody Wants—that old machinery, surplus 
seed, etc., and there is no way to find him so quickly 
as by an ad in the For Sale Columns of ‘“‘THE 
Canning TRADE’’. Cost? Why it brings you money! 


OLD THE CANNING 
TRADE 
WANTED 
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Bright Tin Plates 


9015 20x 25 m 

85 15 205 25 CORES M f 2A 

a base of 


Copper Steel 


Fill a Long Felt Want 


The experience of packers has proved that this material is unequaled for cans and containers 
for products which actively attack the base metal of Tin Plate. This is very important to 
packers of CHERRIES, CIDER, APPLES, BLUEBERRIES, ETC. Reduce pin-holing and 
perforations to a minimum by using Tin Plate with a base of KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


save Sheet and Tin Plate Company 


‘GENERAL Orrices: Frick Building, Pa, | 
== ———— DISTRICT SALES OFFICES = 


Chicago Cincinnati ” Beaver Detroit New Orleans New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Export Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL Propucts Company, New York City 


Pacific Coast Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL PRopucts CoMPANyY, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle il 


| |J. B. HENDERSON & SON OYSTER STEAM BOX 


160 North Fifth Ave. Room 717 Chicago, Illinois With improved sliding doors 


PHONE, FRANKLIN 5167 doing away with the hinged 


CANNED FOODS ONLY tracks, giving increased service 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons. Co. 


MACHINE AND BOILER WORKS 


a There are only 43 Wholesale Grocery Houses in Chicago which we con- 
sider prompt pay and reliable. We sell them all and personaly call 


4 upon them all regularly. If you have canned foods you desire sold 2639 Boston Street Baltimore, Md. 
b write us giving a description of the quality and quantity and we : WORKS 
will promptly reply advising you of the price we can obtain. This ATLANTIC WHARF, BOSTON STREET & LAKEWOOD AVE. 
is the largest and most active canned foods market in the United 
States handling a larger volume and variety of canned foods than any BALTIMORE = = MARYLAND 


market in the world. You should be reliably represented here. We 
refer you to any Wholesale Grocery House in Chicago and to The 
Mid-City Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago as to our reliability and 
: dependability. If it is good food and comes in a can we will sell it. 


HARRY C. GILBERT CO. 
‘CANNED FOOD BROKERS. 


INDIANA TOMATOES A SPECIALTY 
305 Majestic Building INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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The California Market 


Early rainstorm does damage—Peach pack at end and not up to expectations—Salmon 
appears to be sold out—Details of the big Merger—Some tomato packers are over- 


sold—Coast Notes. 


San Francisco, September 29. 

Early Rains—A rainstorm of unusual severity for 
this season of the year visited California during last 
week, doing considerable damage to late fruits and toma- 
toes. In the San Francisco Bay region the precipitation 
was from a half to three-quarters of an inch, while in 
some sections of Southern California it was even greater. 
Had the storm been followed by clearing weather the 
damage would have amounted to but little, but cloudy 
weather is still the rule and should this continue for any 
length of time grapes and tomatoes will suffer heavily. 

Peaches—The packing of peaches is virtually at an 
end and but a few plants are being operated. The out- 
put has not been as heavy in some sections as was 
thought likely and already there are extensive with. 
drawals being made by packers, as well as some aa- 
vances. The California Fruit Canners’ Association ad- 
vises that there may be a small shortage on No. 2!4 
Extra and No. 2% Standard Yellow Clings, but that this 
will not exceed ten per cent. It has advanced No. 234 
Extra Standard Yellow Clings to $1.60 and has withdrawn 
quotations on other Yellow Clings as follows: No. 2!% 
Special Extra, halves;. Extra, halves; Standard, halves 
and sliced; Second, halves and sliced; Water, halves and 
sliced; No. 10 Standard, halves and sliced; No. 1 Tall 
Extra Standard Sliced, and No. 1 Tall Standard Sliced. 
Other withdrawals include No. 10 Pie Apricots and Solid 
Pack Pie Apricots and No. 10 Pie Peeled Bartlett Pears. 
In the line of vegetables all sizes of Spinach have been 
withdrawn as well as No. 2 Fancy Cut String Beans. 

Salmon—The Griffith-Durney Co. reports as follows 
in regard to the canned salmon market: “The salmon 
game for 1916 was certainly a swift one. Inside of three 
days after opening prices were named, the entire Alaska 
red pack was placed. Within a week everything else in 
the salmon line, except pinks and chums, were disposed 
of. The writer has been in the salmon business for over 
twenty years and never in his experience has he seen 
such a whirl as there has been this year. We recently 
advised that we would advance prices, but instead of ad- 
vancing prices we are practically sold out and must with- 
draw from the market entirely, until we can ascertain just 
where we stand. From present appearances it looks as 
though we would have nothing for sale with the excep- 
tion of a few pinks and chums, a few fancy chinooks and 
a limited quantity of Oregon medium red. Just stop and 
think of it. Here we are in September when we should 
have tens of thousands of cases of everything to offer and 
are practically withdrawn from the market. While we 
have nothing to offer positively there is a chance we ca- 
put through firm orders for shipment when ready, from 
Puget Sound, as follows: Alaska pink talls, $1.00; Alaska 
chum talls, 90 cents, and Alaska medium red talls, $1.35. 
We can also offer fancy Columbia River Chinook flats at 
$2.00. We are practically sold out of everything for ship- 
ment from San Francisco.” 

The Big Merger—Frank Anderson, manager of the 
syndicate which is handling the merger of prominent 
California food products companies, has returned from a 
trip to New York and has announced the following de- 
tails concerning the new company: The new company 


Reported by Telegraph 


will be known as the California Packing Corporation and 
will be organized under the laws of New York State. It 
will acquire by purchase the assets of the following cor- 
porations, which will transfer title to their properties: 
California Fruit Canners’ Association, J. K. Armsby Com- 
pany of Illinois, Central California Canneries and the 
Griffin & Skelley Co. In addition the new company will 
purchase in excess of 70 per cent. of the stock of the 
Alaska Packers’ Association. It will have an authorized 
issue of $10,000,000 seven per cent. cumulative preferred 
stock, callable at 115, of which $1,405,800 will be issued 
immediately. For California Fruit Canners’ Association 
and Alaska Packers’ Association stock $154.50 a share 
has been paid, but Henry Fortmann, president of the 
latter concern, and one of the minority stockholders, is 
strongly opposed to ‘the merger on the grounds that an 
appraisement of the property would show a value of at 
least $300 a share. 

Lima Bean Crop—While the recent rains have done 
some damage to the bean crop, the California output this 
year is expected to be in the neighborhood of 7,000,000 
bushels. A very active market is expected as stocks 
throughout the country are known to ve very low and the 
export demand promises to be heavy. 

Tomatoes—Very few sales of canned tomatoes are 
now being made, the rains having upset packers’ calcula- 
tions. There is a steady call for goods for shipment East, 
and 80 cents is about the bottom price at which well 
known packers have sold standards. Some small quan- 
tities of tomatoes are being held by first hands at 85 
cents, but most operators have already sold their ex- 
pected pack, and some may have exceeded their probable 
output. 

Coast Notes—Sealer of Weights and Measures Law- 
rence J. Dolan, of San Francisco, has notified dealers of 
olive oil to mark containers in quarts or gallons or di- 
visions thereof, instead of in fluid ounces, as is now the 
rule with many of them. Several arrests have been made 
on the charge of selling short measure olive oil. 

The members of the Chamber of Commerce of Berke- 
ley, Cal., recently visited the plant of the Sunlit Fruit 
Company in a body and were shown through the esta»- 
lishment by General Manager Thomas H. Fallon, who 
explained the various processes employed in packing. 
All of the fruit used is shipped in and che output this 
season will amount to about 250,000 cases. During Au- 
gust 100 carloads of the canned product were sent out 
and a large part of the season’s pack has already been 
disposed of. 

The plant of the Pacific Canning Company at Oak- 
land, Cal., was menaced by fire recently, but the blaze was 
extinguished before material damage had been done. 

The Bagley cannery at Talet, Ore., has been pur- 
chased by Messrs. Beeson, Patterson and Adamson, and 
will be operated this season on apples. 

J. Cheever Cowdin, who went East some time ago 
in the interests of the San Francisco canning merger, has 
returned to this city. 

The California Retail Grocers’ Association held its 
eighteenth annual convention last week at the Yosemite 
Valley. “BERKELEY.” 
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MERO PEA AND BEAN PICKER AND CLEANER 


No Blows or Floaters 


Removes all splits, leaves, 
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EDITORIAL JOTTINGS. 


The industry is going to the “high dollar’—dollar 
corn, dollar peas, dollar tomatoes. 


The latest joke of the business—“The tomato can- 
ners are in combination to force up the prices.” Such is 
the belief of some jobbers. It is to laugh! 


There has been a combination among these canners 
—a combination of grit and common sense, these two 
powerful forces being called into play at the right mo- 
ment. Before the packing season opened we, personally 
and through these columns, urged the tomato’ canners 
to stay out of the market as sellers during the packing 
season; pointed out that it is during this time that the 
jobbers always break the market against the canners, 
and that if this danger could be avoided the market would 
be saved to them. We urged them to fill future orders 
first, and to raise needed money through the early deliv- 
ery of futures, rather than through the selling of spots, 


thus getting rid of the futures, raising the needed money 
and saving the spot market price at the same time. And, 
as a man, they did this—a rare combination among can- 
ners, and one for which they are to be congratulated, and 
for which we are proud of them. And they are now reap- 
ing their reward. 


There has been a fair pack of tomatoes, and it has 
been marketed at better prices than ever before in the 
history of the business—and for the sole reason, we be- 
lieve, that they did not offer—throw—the goods upon the 
market as fast as packed, as they have so often done in 
the past. It is a lesson worth remembering, for it can be 
repeated for years to come, as it will be many years be- 
fore the market is again glutted with any of the staples 
as it has been in the past. The rapidity with which con- 
sumption is increasing will take care of this, always pro- 
vided, of course, the quality is put into the cans, and we 
believe this can be depended upon. 


Now the lamentations of the jobbers are being heard 
that they cannot sell the goods when they are so high in 
price, as they must pass from the “ten-cent-seller” class. 
Well, it is about time they did pass from this poor class, 
in view of the fact that everything else is advancing in 
price; and it is about time the jobbers awoke from their 
Rip Van Winkle sleep, and came to the realization that 
we are in the 20th century, and dealing in twentieth cen- 
tury style. The old prices, based upon the nickel or five- 
cent piece, from which is derived the ten-cent seller, be- 
long to antiquity, not to modern business methods. To 
base the advance or decline in price upon the 5c basis 
has passed entirely out of this country, with the possible 
exception of a few points in the far Northwest, where 
pennies are still a scarcity, as they were seventy-five 
years ago in most sections of the country, and from which 
time this custom dates. The jobbers should begin a cam- 
paign of education with the retailers, if necessary, and 
instruct them to advance canned foods a penny at a time, 
or twelve cents per dozen, and not sixty cents per dozen. 


The mail-order houses, the department stores and the 
Jewish merchants understand better the psychology of 
the penny than do these jobbers and retailers; for there 
is real wisdom in offering goods at 98c instead of $1.00, or 
at $9.98 instead of $10. Men are prone to say that women 
shoppers are “taken in” by such subterfuges, and these 
wise retailers would be perfectly satisfied if this were all 
there is to it; but the fact is that men, too, are attracted 
in the same way. The point, however, we wish to make 
is that if they are attracted by the pennies apparently 
saved in buying shoes, and dresses and hats and some 
lines of groceries, they will be equally attracted to such 
sales of canned foods. If they can sell 80c¢ goods as a 
ten-cent seller they can, with more profit, sell $1.00 goods 
at llc, and so on up through all the grades. Any pro- 
gressive retailer will see the advertising value of a dis- 
play of goods marked “llc, formerly 15c,” if he is trying 
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Last year we knew all about The 
Sanitary Can with The hnineiiitn 
Gasket. 


This year you know all about The 
Sanitary Can with The Sanitary 
Gasket. 
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for this kind of trade. All that is needed is to get the 
retailers out of this old foggy method, and the jobbers 
should not stand, like dogs in the manger, refusing to 
help in this education. The grocery journals can wage 
no better campaign than one along this line of proper 
price changes in conformity with the times. To cry that 
the goods will not sell when out of the ten-cent-scller 
class is to stand in the way of progress, is to be an ob- 
structionist, and any man who uses this argument ought 
to hang his head in shame, as being far behind modern 
times. Let’s hear no more of this; but, on the contrary, 
let us see a good, active effort made to have the retailers 
put canned foods out at the price they should command, 
and then the consumption will not be hampered; there 
will be no slacking off because of too heavy and unrea- 
sonable advances. The jobbers and the retailers owe this 
to the best article in their entire list, and it is time they 
were doing this act of justice. 


WHEN TO SELECT SEED CORN. 


By C. O. Crower, of the Purdue University Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 


The season of the year is now at hand when the practical 
farmer should provide for his seed corn for the coming year. 
A great deal has been said about the advantages of going 
through the field early in order to select the earliest ears, those 
growing on the best stalks, and those attached at the proper 
place on the stalk. These reasons, important as they are, 
however, have not convinced enough people of the necessity of 
making seed corn selection an important work to be done be- 
fore the time to begin cribbing their corn. It has been argued 
many times by some people that corn selected at husking time 
is the best because a long time for the full development of the 
germ is possible. On the other hand, frosts prior to the general 
husking have injured otherwise good looking ears. 

With a view to determining the effect of the degree of 
maturity on the condition of the ears at the time the germina- 
tion test is made, the Department of Soils and Crops began 
in 1909 to select corn of different degrees of maturity, store 
the same in the most favorable location and when dry make 
germination tests of the different lots. 

Fifty ears each of the following different degrees of ma- 
turity were selected: 

1. Just before the corn was dented. 

2. When just nicely dented. 

3. The ripest obtainable when the corn was ready to cut 
for the shock. 

4. Ripest obtainable at husking time. 
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These selections have been made for five years and the 
average germination tests of the different lots for the five 
years are as follows: : 


Five-year-average 


germination 
Stage of ripeness when picked per cent 
93.0 


Ripest obtainable when ready to cut and 


Ripest obtainable at husking time 88.9 


Judging from the above figures one may see that, while 
there is not much difference between the germinator perform- 
ance of the second and third selections, there is a noticeable 
drop in the per cent. of germination of the first selection and 
somewhat less marked fall in the germinator performance of 
the corn selected at the time the corn crop was cribbed. In 
short, one may conclude that the corn may be selected too 
early as well as too late. Further observations on the condi- 
tion of the corn at the time of germinating it, showed that the 
ears of the first and second selections had a large number of 
diseased grains on them. In addition, the kernels were not 
fully developed and frequenty the grain was not solid on the 
cob and quite often the ears were chaffy. The third selection, 
or the ripest obtainable at shocking time, was solid, the grain 
fell formed and almost entirely free from mouldy or diseases 
kernels. The fourth selection, or the ripest obtainable at husk- 
ing time, is always quite good in quality. No mouldy or dis- 
eased ears were selected. However,, the five-year-average ger- 
mination of this fourth selection made at husking time is not 
as good as that of the second and third selections. The yearly 
germination records show that when the fall is favorable for 
the maturing of the grain before the first killing frost, the ger- 
mination of the corn selected at husking time is not as high as 
the germination of that selected earlier. For instance, in 1915, 
with an abundance of rain in September and the fore part of 
October, the corn did not mature properly and the frost, about 
October 25, reduced the germination of the corn about 26 per 
cent. In other seasons, with a dry September and October the 
germination percentage of the late selection goes up to that 
of the selection made at the time the corn was ready to shock. 

The results of the experiment seem to warrant the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

1. Seed selected before the corn has become dented does 
not produce a fully developed kernel. Its germination is low 
also. 

2. The percentage of diseased kernels is highest in ears se- 
lected before denting. 

3. The best time to select seed corn is after the corn has 
become well dented and before the first hard freeze comes. 

4. One is liable to select some of the too late maturing 
ears, that have been injured by frost, if seed selection is de- 
layed until corn husking starts. 

5. Since no one knows how soon the first killing frost will 
come, it is acting one’s faith in preparedness to select the ripest 
seed obtainable early in the season. 

Some of our readers may find points of value in the above 
for use in selecting sweet corn seed, though it is a little late 
for this. 
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THE KNAPP WAY 


of labeling suits mighty well. Nothing just like it. 
Lots of difference between an automatic labeler and 
one that is not. ‘‘Hit and miss’’ don’t pay. Long 
ago we tried to get what we are now so proud to 
show—The Knapp Automatic. These machines give 
splendid results, made for one size can or adjustable. 


Our rebuilt labelers are up-to-date, all new but the 
frames. We guarantee them fully. 


Write us for proposition on new or rebuilt labelers 


The FRED. H. KNAPP COMPANY 


Baltimore = = 


Maryland 


Berger & Carter Co., San Francisco, Cal. The Brown-Boggs Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 
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APPLE FORECAST BY VARIETIES. 


The September 1 forecast of total apple production this 
year in the United States, as reported by the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates, U. S. Department of Agriculture, is 67,679,000 bar- 
rels of 3 bushels each (agricultural and not commercial bar- 
rels), aS compared with 76,670,000 estimated produced last 
year, of which not quite 65 per cent. were sold. In the past 
ten years estimated production has exceeded the present fore- 
cast five times. Taking the country as a whole, it thus appears 
that the apple crop’ will be nearly an average, but 12 per cent. 
smaller than last year’ large crop. The crop is larger than 
last year in the Atlantic Coast States, including New York and 
Pennsylvania, and in the Pacific Coast States, but smaller in 
practically all the interior States except Michigan, which has 
about 34 per cent. more than last year. For the first time 
this year an attempt has been made to forecast the crop by 
important varieties. 

The following estimates are based upon reports from 


special lists of apple correspondents to the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates: 


Baldwin appears to be the leading crop this year, with 
a forecast of 9,302,000 barrels an increase of 12 per cent. over 
last year’s production. New York forecast is 3,841,000 bar- 
rels, an increase of 42 per cent. over the estimated production 
last year; Pennsylvania, 933,000 barrels, an increase of 6 per 
cent.; Massachusetts, 672,000 barrels, an increase of 16 per 
cent.; Ohio, 566,000, a decrease of 51 per cent.; Michigan, 
561,000, an increase of 59 per cent.; Maine, 469,000, an in- 
crease of 108 per cent.; all other States, 2,260,000, a de- 
crease of 6 per cent. 

Ben Davis which was the leading variety as to quantity 
last year, falls to second this year, with a forecast production 
of 9,245,000 barrels, which is 17 per cent. less than the pro- 
duction estimated last year. In Missouri, which leads in the 
production of this variety, the present forecast is 1,060,000 
barrels, a decrease of 41 per cent. from last year. New York 
forecasts a production of 865,000 barrels, an increase of 61 
per cent.; West Virginia, 837,000, an increase of 18 per cent.; 
Virginia, 766,000, an increase of 33 per cent.; Illinois, 642,000, 
a decrease of 52 per cent.; Kentucky 547,000, a decrease of 33 
per cent.; Ohio, 504,000, a decrease of 30 per cent.; Pennsy:- 
vania, 410,000, an increase of 28 per cent.; Arkansas, 395,000, 
an increase of 2 per cent.; Indiana, 393,000, a decrease of 51 
per cent.; all other States, 2,826,000, a decrease of 9 per cent. 

The winesap forecasts a production of 3,794,000 barrels, 
a decrease of 32 per cent from last year. The Virginia fore~ 
cast is 911,000 barrels, a decrease of 27 per cent.; Kentucky, 
502,000, a decrease of 45 per cent.; Tennessee, 242,000, about 
the same; Missouri, 183,000, a decrease of 59 per cent.; North 
Carolina, 178,000, an increase of 9 per cent.; Illinois, 158,000, 
a decrease of 56 per cent.; Indiana 155,000, a decrease of 63 
per cent.; Kansas, 152,000, a decrease of 52 per cent.; Ar- 


kansas, 109,000, a decrease of 11 per cent.; all other States, 
1,204,000, a decrease of 9 per cent. 


Greening forecast is 3,739,000 barrels, an increase of 4 
per cent. over the estimated production last year. In New 
York the forecast is 1764,000 barrels, an increase of 2 per 
cent.; Pennsylvania, 546,000, an increase of 34 per cent.; 
Michigan, 258,000, an increase of 8 per cent.; Vermont, 206,- 
000, an increase of 296 per cent.; Ohio 144,000, a decrease of 


46 per cent.; Iowa, 81,000, a decrease of 53 per cent.; all other 
States, 740,000, an increase of 2 per cent. 


Northern Spy forecast is 3,602,000 barrels, an increase of 
25 per cent. over last year’s estimated production. In New 
York the forecast is 1,225,000 barrels, an increase of 61 per 
cent.; Michigan, 711,000, an increase of 43 per cent.; Penn- 
sylvania, 619,000, an increase of 10 per cent.; Vermont, 186,- 
000, an increase of 162 per cent.; West Virginia, 177,000, an 
increase of 113 per cent.; Ohio, 149,000, a decrease of 50 per 


cent.; Indiana, 42,000, a decrease of 64 per cent.; all other 
States 493,000, an increase of 1 per cent. 
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The Wealthy forecasts a production of 2,863,000 barrels, 
a decrease of 13 per cent. from last yea¥s crop. Michigan 
forecasts a production of 495,000 barrels, an increase of 33 
per cent. over last year’s estimated production; New York, 
of 48 per cent.; Wisconsin, 215,000, a decrease of 43 per cent.; 
Pennsylvania, 177,000, an increase of 39 per cent.; Minnesota, 
140,000, an increase of 1 per cent.; Ohio, 124,000, a decrease 
of 17 per cent.; Illinois, 85,000, a decrease of 63 per cent.; all 
other States, 948,000, a decrease of 13 per cent. 

The Rome Beauty, with a forecast of 2,770,000 barrels, is 
21 per cent. short of last year’s estimated production. West 
Virginia forecasts a production of 572,000 barrels, an increase 
of 27 per cent. for that State; Ohio, 548,000, a decrease of 38 
per cent.; Kentucky, 278,000; a decrease of 35 per cent.; In. 
diana, 146,000, a decrease of 59 per cent.; Tennessee, 96,000, 
an increase of 8 per cent.; North Carolina, 93,000, an increase 
of 35 per cent.; Pennsylvania, 92,000, an increase cf 14 per 
cent.; Missouri, 76,000, a decrease of 57 per cent.; Illinois, 
71,000, a decrease of 60 per cent.; all other States, 798,000, a 
decrease of 1 per cent. , 


The Jonathan variety forecasts a production of only 
2,432,000 barrels, which is a reduction of 46 per cent. from 
the estimated crop of last year—and this notwithstanding a 
material increase in the Pacific Northwest. The Missouri fore- 
cast is 303,000 barrels, a decrease of 6 per cent. from last 
year’s estimated production; Kansas, 197,000, a decrease of 
69 per cent.; Illinois, 136,000, a decrease of 76 per cent.; Iowa, 
129,000, a decrease of 65 per cent.; New York, 105,000, an 
increase of 24 per cent.; Ohio, 96,000, a decrease of 53 per 
cent.; Indiana, 56,000, a decrease of 69 per cent.; Nebraska, 
62,000, a decrease of 69 per cent.; all other States, 1,348,000, 
a decrease of 5 per cent. 

The York Imperial forecasts a production of 2,403,000 
barrels, which is 2 per cent. less than last year’s estimated 
production. Virginia forecasts a production of 778,000 bar- 
rels, an increase of 32 per cent. over last year; Pennsylvania, 
365,000, an increase of 18 per cent.; West Virginia, 287,000, 
an increase of 66 per cent.; Maryland, 237,000, an increase of 
59 per cent.; North Carolina, 92,000, an increase of 33 per 
cent.; Ohio, 94,000, a decrease of 49 per cent.; Indiana, 93,000, 
a decrease of 57 per cent.; Missouri, 86,000, a decrease of 54 
per cent.; Iowa, 50,000, a decrease of 57 per cent.: Illinois, 
47,000, a decrease of 58 per cent.; all other States 274,000 a 
decrease of 21 per cent. 

Grimes Golden forecasts a production of 2,050,000 bar- 
rels, a reduction of 30 per cent. from last year’s crop. Ohio 
forecasts a production of 264,000 barrels a reduction of 29 
per cent.; West Virginia, 212,000 barrels, an increase of 10 per: 
cent.; Indiana, 182,000, a decrease of 49 per cent.; Pennsyl- 
vania, 167,000, an increase of 22 per cent.; Missouri, 148,000, 
a decrease of 58 per cent.; Illinois, 106, 000, a decrease of 59 
per cent.; Virginia, 106,000, an increase of 15 per cent.; Ar- 
kansas, 106,000, a decrease of 9 per cent.; Kentucky, 79,000, 
a decrease of 46 per cent.; Iowa, 70,000, a decrease of 46 per 
cent.; Kansas, 68,000, a decrease of 54 per cent.; all other 
States, 542,000, a decrease of 11 per cent. 


Oldenburg variety forecasts a production of 2,001,000 bar- 
rels, which is 8 per cent. less than last year. Michigan fore- 
casts 505,000 barrels, an increase of 30 per cent.; New York, 
395,000, an increase of 144 per cent.; Iowa, 218,000, a de- 
crease of 47 per cent.; Wisconsin, 195,000, a decrease of 39 
per cent.; Pennsylvania, 140,000, an increase of 52 per cent.; 
Illinois, 60,000, a decrease of 51 per cent.; all other States, 
435,000 barrels, a decrease of 16 per cent. 

Stayman Winesap forecasts a production of 1,380,000 bar- 
rels, a reduction of 22 per cent. from last year’s crop. Virginia 
forecasts 251,000 barrels, a decrease of 20 per cent.; North 
Carolina, 113,000, an increase of 14 per cent.; Kentucky, 
93,000, a decrease of 51 per cent.; Pennsylvania, 91,000, a 
decrease of 1 per cent.; Missouri, 53,000, a decrease of 62 per 
cent.; New York, 74,000, an increase of 23 per cent.; all other 
States, 705,000, a decrease of 20 per cent. 

Limbertwig forecasts a production of 1,318,000 barrels, a 
reduction of 13 per cent. from last year’s crop. Tennessee fore- 
casts 363,000 barrels, an increase of 3 per cent.; North Caro- 
lina, 227,000, an increase of 10 per cent.; Virginia, 223,000, 
an increase of 38 per cent.; Kentucky, 103,000, a decrease of 
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CROP REPORTS AND NEWS. 


The Extent of Acreage as Compared With Other Years—The 
Condition of the Crop At This Writing—The Prospects 
As Viewed By Canners Themselves. 


WE INVITE YOU to contribute towards this important de- 
partment. “THE CANNING TRADE” will act as the central 
exchange in the gathering of crop news from every section of 
the canning world. The more contributors the more valuable 
the information, because its scope will be the wider. Contribute 
your mite and you will receive in return an abundance. Con- 
tributors’ names will be withheld or published, just as desired, 
but we place the date on every report, for they are valueless 
otherwise. 

Toledo, Iowa, Sept. 27, 1916. 

Our pack of corn is now finished; the acreage has yielded 
only one ton per acre, as an average. It is about one-third of 
a crop. We have been able to pack only enough to fill about 
40 per cent of our future contracts. 

WEIR CANNING CO. 
Pella, Iowa, Sept. 25, 1916. 

Our pack of tomatoes so far has been very light. The 
vines were loaded with fruit when the frost nipped them, but 
now with a few days of warm, dry weather, we hope to be able 
to make a good run. PELLA CANNING & PICKLING CO. 

Nauvoo, Ill., Sept. 26, 1916. 

We will not get to exceed about 20 per cent of a normal 
crop of tomatoes, and will have to have about three weeks of 
warm weather yet if we do as well as above stated. Tomatoes 
are ripening very slowly; the nights are too cool. 

NAUVOO CANNING CO. 
Clayton, IlL., Sept. 25, 1916. 

The crop conditions here are not more than 25 per cent of 
normal; stock is very green and has been injured by the cold 
and frosts. The quality has been good. , 

MISSING LINK APPLE CO. 
West Union, Ill., Sept. 26, 1916. 

The condition of the tomato crop in this locality is very 
poor. We had a killing frost on the night of September 15th, 
but would not have gotten more than half a crop. There will 
be no cabbage, apples or pumpkin for canning purposes in this 
section. W. F. ORMISTON. 

Omaha, Ill., Sept. 25, 1916. 

There is practically nothing grown for canning purposes 
in this section except tomatoes, and the crop of this one article 
is practically a failure; perhaps no better than 10 per cent of 
normal. We have already had frost and the outlook is very 
discouraging. OMAHA CANNING CoO. 

Portland, Ind., Sept. 27, 1916. 

We have had three frosts here, and it will put a stop to 
the packing of tomatoes and corn. We will not have half a 
crop, and cannot fill our future orders. : 

W. H. HOOD CANNING WORKS. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 28, 1916. 

Tomatoes in Philadelphia were selling from 50c to 75c per 
busket; at our Newark, Del., plant we could not buy any at any 
price from the Peninsula. This condition is on account of the 
cold weather, but we are inclined to believe, from information 
at hand, we will have a fair quantity from our farmers around 
Newark and on the Peninsula next week, and continue until 
frost. At our Bristol, Penna., plant we have fine prospects, 
the vines are full of green tomatoes and we expect a good crop 
if weather conditions are favorable. 

: WILLIAM H. RITTER. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 28, 1916. 

Our farmers are just beginning to make deliveries of to- 
matoes, in any sized lots. We made nearly a full week for the 
week ending September 23rd, and we hope to make a full week 
for the week ending September 30th. Our farmers have a good 
Many green tomatoes, and if weather conditions hold good un- 
til after the middle of October, we should get up a fair pack 
in our Lansdale plant; or an average pack of 75 per cent. We 
have a small factory at Perkasie, about 15 miles from Lands- 
dale, but we have not received enough tomatoes from this sec- 
tion to warrant starting the factory. 

LANSDALE PURE FOOD CO. 
Sunnyburn, Pa., Sept. 27, 1916. 

We are having a 100 per cent crop of tomatoes of fine 
Guality; our pack will exceed any previous year. 

T. T. SNYDER. 
Berkeley Springs, W. Va., Sept. 27, 1916. 

_ Tomatoes have been very good with us at one of our fac- 
tories, but at the other, near Sleep] Creek, six miles from 
Qere, they have been coming in slowly. There will hardiy be 
more than one-half a crop, as there are no tomatoes on the 
vines. It looks as if the pack will end up about the same size 
4s last year. CROSS ROADS CANNING CO. 
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Whitesburg, Tenn., Sept. 25, 1916. 
The crops of canning vegetables in this section did not 
average over 40 per cent of normal this season. 
WHITESBURG CANNING CoO. 


GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT FOR WEEK ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 26th. 
CONDITION OF CORN MOSTLY GOOD. 

Frost did considerable damage to corn in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and Montana; else_ 
where it has mostly matured and is being cut under favorable 
conditions. The crop is good throughout the majority of the 
principal corn States, and cutting is general, with fair to good 
yields. In Tennessee and the central Gulf States the late crop 
needs rain. 

TRUCK CROPS. 

Potatoes were badly damaged by frost in New York, and 
rain is needed for the late crop in Tennessee. In Pennsylvania 
and Wisconsin the digging of potatoes continues, with only a 
fair yield in the first-named State; while in New Jersey dig- 
ging is nearly finished, with excellent prospects, and it has 
commenced in Minnesota, North Dakota, and Montana. In 
Michigan, Illinois, and Missouri, the crop is very poor, but in 
most of the Plains States and the far Western districts it is in 
fine condition and promises well. Sweet potatoes are doinz 
very well, although they need rain in Mississippi. 

In the eastern and southern parts of the country truck 
crops need rain badly, and in some sections late gardens are 
suffering. Beans are doing well in Alabama, Michigan, New 
Mexico, California, and Oregon, but vines in Minnesota have 
generally been killed. Tomatoes are good crops in Indiana and 
Utah. 

FRUIT PROMISES FAIR YIELDS. 

Cranberries are being harvested rapidly in New England 
and New Jersey, and the harvest is in its final stages in Wis- 
consin. The early black variety in New England is undersized, 
and some slight damage was done by frost in New Jersey. 

Average crops of apples are being gathered in New Eng- 
land, West Virginia, Illinois, Kansas, Colorado, Oregon, and 
Washington, but this crop is below the normal in Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky, Missouri, and Montana. 

Rain is needed for strawberry plants in Florida and Louis- 
iana. Citrus fruits are doing well in Alabama and California, 
but the prospect for these fruits in Florida is poor. Good crops 
of grapes and pears are being gathered. 

DECIDEDLY LIGHT RAINFALL. 

The week just ended had very little rain, on the whole, 
and in the western part of the corn area and the eastern part 
of the cotton area few stations had any rain at all. There was 
moderate rainfall in the interior of the Middle Atlantic States, 
and in scattered portions of New England and the upper Lake 
region; also in west-central Texas, most of the Panhandle and 
western Oklahoma, the greater part of Arkansas, western and 
northern Tennessee, on most of the Texas coast, in the south- 
ern part of the Florida Peninsula, and in northeastern Ne- 
braska. There were fair amounts of rain for the season in 
central and northern California and most of Nevada, and in the 
greater part of North Dakota. 

Van Wert, Ohio, Sept. 28, 1916. 

Our late crop of corn did not make anything since the 
freeze, about ten days ago, which will reduce our yield to less 
than 50 per cent of normal. Tomatoes were late and the freeze 
killed the vines. The green tomatoes left on the vines are just 
drying up and will not ripen. STOOPS PACKING CO. 

Warsaw, Va., Sept. 28, 1916. 

Tomatoes are the only thing packed in my locality. The 
crop has been short, owing to the dry weather: packing is near- 
ly over, and we estimate it to be about 60 per cent of a normal 
pack in this section for 1916. G. MILTON SYDNOR. 

Carysbrook, Va., Sept. 28, 1916. 

The tomato canning season has practically closed in this 
section, and the indications are that we have not over 65 per 
cent of the usual pack, tomatoes being the only vegetable 
canned for market. This is a comparatively new canning sec- 
tion, the first tomato cannery starting at Palmyra four seasons 
ago, and there are now ten canneries packing from 2,500 
to 8,000 cases No. 3s, and some other private factories of some 
importance. The ‘‘Fluvanna’’ tomatoes have taken well on the 
market, with no trouble selling at market prices, but we are 
beginning to feel that the superior quality and flavor of toma_ 
toes from. this section should command a premium over the 
regular market price; a large proportion of the pack is going 
out under jobbers’ fancy brands. 

There is an opening in this section for the canning of 
other vegetables, but our canners seem timid about branching 
to other products. Navy beans, string beans, limas and sugar 


corn are good yielders here and someone should be packing 
CARYSBROOK PACKING CO. 


them. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


1916 
ALMANAC 


OF THE 
CANNING [NOV STR. 


STIBTICS OF- THR FAUC 


COVERS THE CANNING WORLD. 


Get The Habit: Keep your Almanac (you 
have one) hanging by your desk. When you 
want information, turn to it. It’s handy. If 
what you want is not there ask us. 


THE STINCKEY FILLER 


FOR HEAVY SWEETENED CONDENSED MILK 


wi 


Price - $500.00 


Used for the past 
ten years by the 
largest concerns. 


Simple in constru- 
tion and easy to 
set up, operate 
and clean. 


HENRY R. STICKNEY 


PORTLAND, ME. 


NEW ENGLAND AGENT FOR 
SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY CO. 


(Continued from page 28.) 


29 per cent.; Georgia, 74,000, a decrease of 36 per cent.; Ar- 
kansas, 73,000, an increase of 46 per cent.; Missouri, 56,000, 
a decrease of 64 per cent.; all other States, 199,000 barrels, a 
decrease of 38 per cent. 


Tompkins King forecasts a production of 1,174,000 bar- 
rels, an increase of 20 per cent. over last year. New York 
forecasts a production of 446,000 barrels, an increase of 31 
per cent.; Pennsylvania, 149,000, an increase of 22 per cent.; 
Michigan, 133,000, an increase of 36 per cent.; Maine, 47,000, 
an increase of 114 per cent.; all other States, 399,000 barrels, 
an increase of 2 per cent. 

Wagener forecasts a production of 1,020,000 barrels, an 
increase of 24 per cent. over last year. Michigan forecasia, 
244,000 barrels, an increase of 39 per cent.; Pennsylvania, 
241,000, an increase of 43 per cent.; New York, 168, 000, an 
increase of 65 per cent.; Ohio, 38,000, a decrease of 51 per 
cent.; all other-States, 329,000 barrels, an increase of 10 per 
cent. 

McIntosh forecasts a production of 1,012,000 barrels, an 
increase of 31 per cent. over last year. New York. forecasts 
357,000 barrels, an increase of 55 per cent.; Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont and Massachusetts combined, 194,004 
barrels, an increase of 109 per cent.; all other States, 461,000 
barrels, an increase of 2 per cent. 

Mameuse (Snow) forecasts a production of 1,005,000 bar- 
rels, an increase of 1 per cent. New York forecasts a produc. 
tion of 354,000 barrels, an increase of 98 per cent.; Michigan, 
119,000, a decrease of 6 per cent.; Vermont, 113,000, an in- 
crease of 146 per cent.; Iowa, 72,000, a decrease of 44 per 
cent.; Maine, 54,000, an increase of 100 per cent.; Wiscon- 
sin, 50,000, a decrease of 55 per cent.; Ohio, 25,000, a decrease 
of 58 per cent.; Pennsylvania, 25,000, an increase of 67 per 
cent.: Illinois, 22,000, a decrease of 77 per cent.; all other 
States, 171,000, a decrease of 19 per cent. 

Of the other varieties, Golden Russet forecasts a produc- 
tion of 1,002,000, an increase of 14 per cent. over last year; 
Yellow Bell-flower, 766,000 barrels, a decrease of 18 per 
cent.; Gravenstein, 738,000, an increase of 10 per cent.; all 
other varieties, unclassified, 11,516,000 barrels, a decrease of 
15 per cent. 


IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 2-lb. cans. Conceded 
to be the best; hundreds in use. Double thermometer pocket 
rivited to each kettle. Constructed so as to use e'ther water, 
dry steam, or open bath process. 


SCHLUTTER- 
ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. 


1404-1410 

THAMES STREET Ge 

BALTIMORE - MD. 
SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO.W. ZASTROW 
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THE CANNING 
DAILY MARKET REPORT. 


A 
Tomato Section National Canners’ Association. 
This report is compiled from figures which are furnished 
us by canners who are supporting this effort. H 


The Association assumes no responsibility for the accuracy 
of these figures beyond the compilation of the same. 


The states included in each group are as follows: 
Group A—Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 


ginia, and the sections of Virginia known as Tidewater and 
Eastern Shore. A 


Group B—New Jersey. 
Group C—New York, Connecticut, Massachusetts. 


Group D—Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin. 


Group E—Missouri, Kansas, Iowa and Minnesota. 


Group F—Southwest Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ar- 
kansas, Georgia, Mississippi, Louisiana, North Carolina and A 
South Carolina. 


Group G—Utah, Colorado, 
North Dakota and South Dakota. 
Group H—California. 


Nebraska, Idaho, Oregon, 


Saturday, September 23, 1916. y 
Group Date of No. of Size Total Grade Price Spots or F 
Sale Sales Cases Futures 
A 9-18 1 38 700°) Standard Spots Factory. 
9-19 1 2s 850 do 10 do do A 
9-21 1 Ss 1200 do D5 do do 
2 2000 do 2%, do do 
1 00 do 0 do do 
2 2s 2000 do 124, do do 
1 10s 200 do 3.00 do do 
9-22 3 4500 do 3.00 do do - 
2 2s 300 do es) do do A 
4 is 2650 do 95 do do 
1650 do do do 
1 2000 do 1.00 do Baltimore. 
1 2s 1000 do do 


Our Stupendous 
Fruit Costs} 


rder to encourage 
ion of this healthful a 
i food. The Government 1s ma 
cain of dollars to urge women to sa 


t a 


a 
& 
i 
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Granulated Sugars 
all cane, quick 
TYiscolving and of high- 
est sweetening power. 
A Kept clean by 5, 10, 
Ask for them by name. 
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9-19 
9-23 


9-16 


9-20 


9-23 


9-25 


Monday, September 25, 1916. 


1200 Standard .90 Spots 
2 2s do do 
6 3s 4800 do 95 do 
1 1000 do 1.00 do 
2 2s G00 do do 
5 10s 2700 do 3.00 do 
i 200 do 2.40 do 
4 2%s 1750 do do 
4 2s 3340 do 624, do 
1 100.) Solid Pk. 1.10 do 
1 100 do 1.15 do 
Tuesday, September 26, 1916. 

1 3s 8000) Standard .95 Spots 
1 10s 200 do 3.00... do 
3 1700 do 3.00 do 
1 S800 do 3.25 do 
1 28 THO do SO do 
S 3s) 2060 do do 
i 3000 do BL 1.00 do 
1 Tw do do 

Wednesday, September 27, 1916. 
1 3s 1000) Standard .95, Spots 
1 2s do do 
1 2000 do BL .SO do 
1 10s 800 do * 3.00 do 
1 3000 do 3.15 do 
1 75 do do 
1 2s 600 do “SO do 
1 10s 10000 do 3.20 do 
1 10000 do 3.2 do 
1 1500 do do 
1 1000 do 90 do 

Thursday, September 28, 1916. 
1 3s) 3900 Extra 1.10 Spots 
1 2s 1000) Standard .SO do 
1 2000 do wes do 
1 2000 do do 
1 3s 600 do “DD do 
2 1025 do 971% do 
Friday, September 29, 1916. 

1 3s 30000 Standard 1.00 Spots 
1 G00 do do 
2750 do do 
8 2 1500 do 11% do 
1 Ws 1000 do 3.15 do 
1 3s 1000 do 1.00 do 


Half-size re- 
production of an 
advertisement 
published by the 


American Sugar 


Refining Company 


in a national news- 
paper campaign 
to increase the 
consumption of 
canned fruits. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery. 


Wanted—tTin Circles. 


BOILERS FOR SALE—Three second-hand 100 
H. P. tubular boilers; good condition; ready to ship Sep- 


tember Ist. City inspection, 80, 70 and 65 lbs. pressure ; 
country, 100 Ibs. Address The Williams Bros. Co., of 


Detroit, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Four (4) Williams traps, in perfect 
order; only used one (1) season; can be used for boiling 
pulp or catsup; will sell cheap. Address E. V. Stockham, 
Perryman, Md. 


FOR SALE—One Sprague-Lowe rotary capping ma- 
chine; one Renneburg rotary spinach washer; one 
Sprague rotary syruping machine with copper tank and 
discs; two Sprague 12-disc exhaust boxes with copper 
tops, sides and bottoms; one Zastrow crane; one Monitor 
pea blancher and washer; two Sinclair-Scott iron pea 
hullers and separators; Mitchell pineapple graters, corers 
and slicers; one Kern finisher; scales, engines, shafting, 


one Huntley tomato scalder, ete. All in first-class condi- 


tion. Apply P. O. Box 554, Baltimore, Md. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE—400-gallon and 200-gallon copper jacket 
kettles with stands and quick-opening draw-off valves. 
These kettles are in first-class condition; price, 70 cents 
per gallon f. o. b. Lebanon, Ind. Address Columbia Con- 
serve Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Books on canning, including “A Com- 
plete Course in Canning,” at $5—“How to Buy and Sell 
Canned Foods,” at $2.15—‘A History of the Canning 
Industry,” at $1., and the 1916 “Almanac of the Canning 
Trade.” Address, The Canning Trade, Publishers, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Wanted—Machinery. 


We buy all sizes of tin circles, bright and _ litho- 
graphed. Advise what you have for sale now, or will 
have later. Address, Tower Manufacturing Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Wanted— Miscellaneous 


PEAS WANTED.—Well-known packer, having out- 
let for more peas, desires to contract the entire 1917 pack 


from some well-located factory; will assist in financing 
pack if desired. Address Box A-321, care The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—One copy of “The Canning Trade,” 
issue of March 27th, 1916, to complete our files. Will 
pay ten cents in stamps for same to first answering. 
Address, Box A-322, care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Five thousand cases No. 3 Kraut; ten 
thousand cases No. 3 extra standard tomatoes. Address, 
W. E. Robinson & Co., Belair, Md. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 


Paid subscribers may use this column free, for securing 
either Positions or Help. It is conducted for the benefit of 
subscribers; we WANT you to make use of it whenever and 
as often as you wish. But advertisements will NOT be carried 
more than ONE MONTH unless special request is made. Non- 
subscribers will be charged for the use of this column. 


When answering advertisements “care The Canning 
Trade,” write only the BOX NUMBER on the envelope (in 
the lower left-hand corner); put a two-cent stamp on as usual, 
then place it in another envelope and address same to The 
Canning Trade. We will re-mail it to the advertiser. 


HELP WANTED. 


HELP WANTED—Experienced and capable processor. A 
man who is familiar with the packing of lobster, and who is 
able to teach another to pack lobster and other articles, 
to go to Portugal; will give six months’ contract; state experi- 
ence, terms and reference in first letter. Address Nicolau de 
Sousa Lima, S. Miguel, Ponta Delgada, Portugal. 8D 


WANTED—One good second-hand tin slitting ma- 
chine. Advise make, number of hubs and condition. Ad- 
dress Postoffice Box 872, Roanoke, Va. 


HELP WANTED.—A competent canning factory supel- 
intendent; one experienced in tomato, pea and corn machil- 
ery. Give age and experience. Steady position for right man. 
Address Box B322, care The Canning Trade. 
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Eureka Soldering Flux 


Eureka Soldering Flux is known the world over for its intrinsic value as a Flux in Soldering cans containing food products— 
Not only do cur own American manufacturers find it indispe:sible, but consumers in foreign Jands demand it, because it is pure and 
reliable, thus indicating that the manufacturers know the requirements of the canning trade and meet those requirements by pro- 
ducing an a:ticle of undisputed quality. 


should it so happen that you are not using Eureka Soldering Flux, send for samples and prices today. 


manuracTyRED ONLY GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


FOR SALE AT THE FOLLOWING BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 
New York, 80 Maiden Lane. New Orleans, La., Godchaux Bldc. 


Cc. W. Pike Company, 808 Postal Telegraph 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Pear! St. and Eggleston Ave. Milwaukee, Wisc., Canal and 16th Sts. Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Birmingham, Ala., 825 Woodward Bldg. St. Paul, Minn., 2303-05 Hampden Ave. THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 
Detroit, Mich., 474-486 Hancock Ave., East. Pittsburgh, Pa., Diamond Bank Bldg. Main Office and Works, Hamilton, Ont. 
Boston, Mass., 70 Kilby St- Philadelphia, Pa., Drexel Bldg. Branch Offices: 
Chicago, 2235 Ford Ave. - O. Randall’s Son, Marine Bank Bldg., Bal- 347 Pape Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
St. Louis, Mo., 112 Ferry St. timore, Md. 49 ae St., Point St. Charles, Mon- 

» Que. 


GUARANTEED MACHINERY 


FOR 


CANNERS AND PRESERVERS 


Awarded Gold and Silver Medals at Panama-Pacific Exposition 


If it is the best——we sell it. 


SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY COMPANY 


44 MARKET PLACE 222 N. WABASH AVE. 
BALTIMORE CHICAGO 


WHOLESALE SEED GROWERS 
GENERAL OFFICES 
226-228-230 WEST KINZIE. STREET 


CHICAGO 


| iss | 
MILDER 
4 @> < < 
| Beans, | 
Corn 
LEONARD SEED Co, 
Ng FONARES 
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Limas Extra No. 2 


Red Kidney, Stand. No. 
BEETS{-Small, Whole #3 
oe Medium ac ac 


more Prices 
Special Correspondents. 


ASPARAGUS*— (California) 
White Mammoth No, $2 75. 


BAKED BRANSt-No. 


CANNED VEGETABLES 


Peeled, ‘‘ 


Peeled 
Green, 2 25 
White, Medium ‘' 2¥........ ...... 

reen, 
White, Small 
Green, 
Tips White, Square “1 ...... 2 

Green, Square ..... +. 2 


BEANS{—Refugee Size 1 Whole No. 2... 7 
String, Standard Green ‘‘ 2... 80 
“ Stand. White Wax 28... Ost 


ec Large 
Cut 
CORN{— 
ie No. 2 Std. Evergreen Balto........ .... 95 
sg No. 2 Std. Evergreen f.0b. County. 95 
No. 2 Std. Shoepeg f. o. b. County... 1 00 
aid No. 2 Std. Shoepeg f. 0. b Balto..... 1 05 
oe No. 2 Extra Std. Shoepeg f. o.b .Co. 1 00 
65 No. 2 Extra Fancy Shoepeg f.o.b.Co.1 10 
é No. 2 Std. Maine Style Balto........... 95 
No. 2 Std. Maine Style f. 0. b. Co.... 95 
«« No. 2 Ex. Std. Maine Style............. 1 00 
Sa No. 2 Fancy Maine Styler. o.b.Balto. 1 10 
és No. 2 Fancy f. 0. b. County........... Out 
No. 2 Extra Std. Western............... 
tandard 


MIXED ones. No. 2—12 Kinds........ 90 

BLES FOR SOUP!/ ‘‘ 10 50 

OKRA AND No. 2 Standard seseusietalenbis 7S 

PBAS}-No. 2 Karly June Stand.................. go 

‘© 2 Ex. Stand. Eariy Junes.......... 95 

‘* 2 Sifted ...... I 00 

“ “* 2 Extra Fime Sifted.................. I 40 

‘* 2 Petit Pois 2 10 

Early June Seconds................ Out 

| Extra Sifted ......... 80 

“1 Extra Standard..... 50 

PUMPKIN}-Standard No. 


THE CANNING 


Canned Food Markets 


Prices Given are for Wholesale Lots at Usual Terms, f. 0. b. ship- 
ping station, and Subject to the Usual Discount for Cash. Balti- 
Corrected by Brokers; New York and Chicago by 


CANNED VEGETABLE PRICKS—Continued. 
SPINACH{-Standard “ 


TRADE 


SUCCOTASH}-Green Beans No, 2...... » Out 


Maine 


Standard 
f. o. b. Co. ** 


TOMATOES] Fancy (fe. Balle.) No. 

PP Jerse Fac'y) No. 
2 25 Stand. ‘* Balle.) No. 10 3 50 
225 Stand. County) No. 10 3 40 
Sanitary 5 4in. cansNo. 8 1 25 
I 95 ie Jersey (f.0.b. County) No. 3 1 25 
I 70 ips Ex. Stand. ‘‘ Balla.) No. 3 1 10 
2 30 Stand. No. 3 1 05 
Stand. County) No. 3 1 00 
2 10 Seconds ) No. 38 100 
Out Stand. County) No. 2 80 

62% is Seconds ‘‘ ) No. 2 75 
110 ‘ii Stand. 47% 
1 45 TOMATO PULPt Standard No. 10 Out 
1 65 Ee Standard No. 2 Out 
Standard No. 1 42% 
CANNED FRUITS 

5 APPLES—New York No. 

57% APPLES{-Maryland, ‘‘ tof.o.b. factory 2 00 
2 * re f.o. b. Balto. 2 25 
Out “ec 3 ““ "5 
Out APRICOTS—Cala. Stand. 
BLACKBERRIES§-Stand. No. 2...... 90 

Standard te...... 


Preserved 2...... 1 25 
InGyrup 2...... Out 
BLUEBERRIES§-Stand. 2... Out 
Maine, 
New Jersey 10...... 
BLUEBERRIES—Maine 
CHERRIES§-No. Seconds, Out 
White......... Out 
Stand. Water ........... 75 
2 Ex. Preserved........... Out 
Red Pitted......... Out 
GOOSEBERRIES§-Stand. No. ye 
3 5° 
PEACHES*-Cale, Stand. No. 2%, L. c. 1 40 
Ex.Stand. ‘‘ 2%, 1 60 
PEACHES t-No. 1 Ex. Sliced Yellow, .. 75 
2 Standard White........ Out 
” 
2 Seconds, White 
2 
Ex. ” 
” 3 Selected, Yellow 
id 3 Seconds, White. 
” 3 
3 Pies Unpeeled 
” ” 3 ” 
” Io ” 
Io 
PEARS{-No. 2 Seconds in Water 


' 2Standards”’ 


go 
Out 375 
yo 
few York SWEET POTATOES{-Jersey No.3....... 95 100 100 
3 Ss ce 2 2 
ss White, Large 2 40 3 50 3 50 
130 125 
2 30 95 
77% 80 
T, Out Out 
3, In Sauee............... Out Out 
2 25 50 
1 40 
I 
95 
90 240 2650 
75 85 82% 
om 
Out 
Out 165 170 
72% 72% I 30 
too) O05 
oS 92% 1 00 I 20 I 50 
1 10 .....: 
60 65 
— 3 25 
you 1 45 1 50 
"90 165 165 
80 
62% 6e 97%. ...... 
86 112% 1:15 
95 ..... 
95 ge 501 35 100 
974 95 1 42% ..... 
I 05 I 1 52% 
I 40 I 35 155 
1 45 I 95 
Out Out 80 80 
2 30 240 
240 2 35 ” 2 Ex. 824% 80 
SAUERKRAUT{-Extra Quality No.3......... Out- 92% 95 3 SYMP... Out 
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CANNED FRUIT PRICES—Continued. 


Baltimore  Ohisage 
PINE- Bahama Sliced Extra. No.2 ..... 40 I 50 I 75 
APPLE* Grated ” I-40 155 I 75 
Hawaii Sliced Extra 2%.... 200 200 95 
” Stand. 2%.... I 70 I 70 
” Metre. 2 BQO I 60 I 40 
” Stand. ’’ 2 I 25 I 32% 1 27% 
” Grated Extra 2 I 35 I I 50 
” Stand 2 I 25 40 
” *? Shredded Syrup °’ Io 5 25 5 25 5 25 
» ” Crushed Water ”’ 10 475 475 475 
Eastern Pie Water 95 
RASPBERRIES§—Black Water No. 2 Out 105 I 05 
Red Out I @5 I 0§ 
Black 2 Out I 22% 1 22% 
” Black Water’ 1c..... Out 6 oo 
STRAW- Ex. Stan. Syrup No. 2...... tie 86a I 20 
BERRIES§— Preserved I 25 I 25 I 35 
“id Extra Preserved ia oe 1 40 I 35 1 40 
Extra Preserved go 95% 87% 
Preserved 85 75 95 
Standard Water ’’Io...... 500 475 4 50 
CANNED FISH. 
HERRING ROE*-Stan. No, I 50 
” 5 5e 5 75 
OVYSTERS§-Stan. 5 0z. No 1............... 75 82% 7o 
I 40 1 37% I 30 
> 2 50 
SALMON—Sockeye Tall Out 225 
Med 1 80 I 86 
4 
Cohoe Tall I 35 I 40 
flats, 1-lb.. 2 30 2 30 
” I 35 I 40 
BHRIMP§-Wet or Dry No. I 75 175 
Wet or Dry No. 1........ 11% ge 
CANNERS’ METALS 
5 to 10 tons 1 to 4 tons 
PIG LEAD—Omaha or Federal 
%x% 9x10 8x10 
SOLDER—Drop and Bar........ 23 22 21 
23 22 21 
Wire Segments...... 23 22 21 
TIN PLATES F. O. B. MILL 
14x20, 107 Ibs. Base Coke Tin 6 15 
14x20, 100 lbs. ‘* Coke Tin Plate ........ 6 00 
t Baltimore quotations corrected each week by Thos. J. Meehan & Co., Brokers 
G. Cranwell & Co., Brokers 
= C. Shriner & Co., Brokers 
* “ “ “ “ 


H. H. Taylor & Co., Brokers 
New York and Chicago prices corrected by Special Correspondence. 
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American Can Company Can Prices 


September 26th, 1916. 
To THE CANNING TRADE:— 


Owing to the continuous advance in the prices of all metals, we 
withdraw all former quotations and, effective at once, now quote the 
following prices on Packers Cans (Standard Coke Plate), for ship 
ment in bulk carload lots, f. o. b. shipping point, subject to immediate 
acceptance and change without notice. 


SANITARY CANS WITH SANITARY GASKETS 


27.25 per m. 
60.00 per m 
HOLE AND CAP CANS 
Opening 
No. 1 $13.00 per m 
SOLDER HEMMED CAPS, WITH CANS 


Re-Shipping Cases supplied in connection with Cans. 


Prices 
upon application. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY. 


Johnson-Morse Can Co., (Wheeling Can Co.) 
quote same prices as above. 


Southern Can Co.’s Prices For 1916 


Quotations for the coming season will be supplied on application. 

In addition to our line of Cap Hole Cans, we are prepared to fur- 
nish all Regular and many special sizes of Sanitary Cans Plain or Pro- 
cess Lacquered inside, or Lithographed with Buyer’s Name and Brand. 

Automatic Double Seamers for closing Sanitary Cans supplied on 
a nominal rental basis, or for sale outright. 


We supply Re-shipping Cases of excellent quality from our own 
Box Plant. 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 


CAN PRICES 


The can companies have withdrawn prices, but will quote 
upon application. 


OFFICIAL STANDARD SIZES OF CANS 


Hole and Cap Cans 


Diameter Height 
NO. 10 6% 6% 

Sanitary Cans 


q 
4 
3 
4 
4 
‘a 


As Brokers View The Market 


Latest information from many sections of the country 
as viewed by the leading Brokers—The canned food 
situation as IT IS—Reports mainly by wire. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 30th, 1916. 

Unusual conditions prevailed again this week in the to- 
mato market. Instead of making some improvement, which 
was confidently expected, the crop failed to show any gain, and 
the receipts of the raw stocks decreased to such extent that 
the price per bushel advanced to $1.15, against $1.00 in the 
previous week, and an average cost of 40@50c per bushel 
under normal conditions. There has been no killing frost, so 
far, in the largest producing sections of the tomato belt in 
Maryland, Virginia Delaware or New Jersey. On the contrary, 
the temperature this week was favorable. In the Western 
States the crop conditions show no improvement, and accord- 
ing to reliable authorities they have gone back considerably. 
To produce anywhere near the large pack of 1912 or 1913 is 
entirely out of the question this year, but it is believed that 
the output this season will exceed the short pack of 1915. 
Many of the country canneries in Maryland and Delaware will 
not have canned enough tomatoes this season to cover their 
contracts, and shert deliveries will be made. 

The activity in the tomato market here continued up to 
the close of the week, not so much because of increased con- 
fidence on the part of the jobbers as because of necessity. The 
extraordinary high cost of all kinds of fresh vegetables, pota- 
toes, for instance, help to make this a canned foods year, and 
the consumption will grow apace. Canned tomatoes fill the 
bill better than any one other article in the line of vegetables, 
and as corn is now almost in the prohibitive class, and peas 
are in the ascending scale, the consumption of them will be 
larger than ever. The economical housewife will solve that 
question, however. It cannot truthfully be said that there 
is no chance-at all, of making a fair pack of tomatoes during 
October, but there wilt have to be a wonderful improvement 
in the situation to make it possible. It is within the memory 
of some of us that such things have happened. At present, 
however, it seems advisable to cover requirements for the 
remainder of the year. 

Apparently, all grades of corn are off the market, and the 
quotations are nominal. Not that there is no corn at all for 
sale, but it is difficult to buy. There is an axiom to the effect 
that an article is worth what it will fetch, but, all the same, 
there is a price limit where consumption stops. That theory 
will be tested to the full before the next canning season rolls 
around, so far as corn is concerned. String beans and wax 
beans advanced again under light buying and small offerings. 
The canning season for pole lima beans is on, and, like every- 
thing else, they cost a pretty penny. Sweet potatoes are 
stronger. and are due for an advance because the raw stock is 
higher, and they have not participated in the general advance 
in other vegetables. It is getting to be rather monotonous 
to record advances every day in some article or other, but 
when common dope like soaked peas advances between sunset 
and sunrise from 45c to 60c dozen, it gives one some idea of 
prevailing conditions. Sauerkraut is out of the market tem_ 
porarily, at least. In the natural course of things, there ought 
to be some reaction, even though slight, but the tendency is 
all in one direction. Mixed vegetables for soup, too, have 
joined the procession. 

Quotations on cove oysters are for the new fall pack, and 
the jobbers show more interest in them. Herring roe is out. 

THOS. J. MEEHAN & CO. 


ABERDEEN, HARFORD COUNTY, MD. 
Aberdeen, Md., Sept. 28, 1916. 

We report the market as follows: 

Tomatoes.—We did not issue our regular circular last 
week for the reason that just about the time that we were get- 
ting it ready the market became excited, telegrams were pour- 
ing in from all directions, and it was difficult to quote accu- 
rately from hour to hour. As is always the case under such 
conditions, packers begin to withdraw from the market until 
there were very few goods being offered at any price. The re- 
sult was that not much actual business was consummated, and 
we were obliged to decline any quantity of orders from some 
of our very best customers. This, of course, creates dissatis- 
faction, and the broker has to suffer the abuses that are heaped 
upon him, but it is all in the game, and we have to make the 
best of it. 

The market at this writing is virtually 80c on 2s, $1.00 on 
3s and $3.25 on 10s. At these prices the jobbers will naturally 
be a little slow to place orders until it is proven that there is 


THE CANNING TRADE 


nothing obtainable on a lower basis. The packing season is 
gradually drawing to a close, and a great many packers have 
shut down this week. By next week we rather expect that prac. 
tically all of them will be through. On the whole, there has 
been a fair pack of tomatoes in this section, but not a big pack 
considering the acreage. 

Corn.—The market on corn has been about as excited as 
tomatoes, and packers who were willing to take orders for 
standard Maine style corn a week ago at 871% @90c, are now 
asking $1.00 per dozen. In whole grain corn, we can offer a 
car of standard Shoepeg at $1.05 and a car of fancy Shoepeg 
at $1.20 per dozen f. o. b. county. Corn is very scarce here, 
and these lots are liable to be sold out promptly. 

C. W. BAKER & SONS. 


WAUKESHA, WIS. 


Waukesha, Wis., Sept. 29th, 1916. 
Standard peas are selling at 90c f. o. b. factory and are 
very scarce. All grades are in good demand at recent ad- 
vances. The shortage in corn, beans and kraut is turning at- 
tention to peas. 
We are selling standard Wisconsin corn at $1.00 factory. 
The packers are unwilling to consider future peas until the 
price of cans can be determined. Everything in tin will be 
higher this winter, and the present prices will look low before 
snow. CRARY BROKERAGE CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


San Francisco, Cal., Sept. 29th, 1916. 

Warm weather, following the unexpected rains men- 
tioned in our first communication, will minimize the damage 
to tomatoes and late fruit. 

The Association has just issued a new list of prices, show- 
ing mostly withdrawals. Tomatoes are being held firmer than 
for sometime, owing to the many Eastern inquiries. 

It begins to look as if the tuna pack would not be up to 
the average, and that full deliveries on futures are unlikely, 

"FRISCO. 


FREIGHT RATES & SHIPPING NEWS 
HERBERT SHERIDAN, Traffic Manager 
THE CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE OF BALTIMORE 


While one may not consider that there is a very close 
connection between the subjects of canned foods and grain 
dealers’ conventions, a little reflection will show that under 
some circumstances there can be quite a direct connection. 


The ‘Ealtimore Chamber of Commerce has just enjoyed the 
great pleasure of entertaining the 20th Annual Convention of 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association, and has seen about 
eight hundred visitors start for home after a_ pleasant 
and profitable stay of some days in Baltimore. 


Almost the entire country was represented, many coming 
from Texas, Kansas, the Dakotas and intermediate States, 
while the Southern States and New England were also repre- 
sented. 


The features of entertainment were quite out of the ordi- 
nary in the way of addresses by the President of the United 
States, and Judge Clements, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, also a drill by the midshipmen at Annapolis. There 
were automobile rides without stint and the city was highly 
praised for its clean, well-paved streets and attractive buildings 
and parks. 


The illumination of the City Hall by the Mayor added to 
the other attentions he bestowed upon the convention, was 
keenly appreciated by the visitors. 


It is certain that the many pleasant impressions secured 
cannot fail to have a beneficial effect on all Maryland products 
as they are brought to notice of the visitors and their friends. 


Rumors continue to circulate as to possible increase iD 
direct steamer connections between Pacific and Atlantic Coast 
points via the Panama Canal. It is said that a recent organl- 
zation, to be known as The Alaska Packers’ Association, of 
San Francisco, will soon become an accomplished fact, and that 
some of the Alaska fleet, instead of lying idle in San Fran- 
cisco Bay several months in the year, will be utilized for bring- 
ing canned foods East, returning with whatever may be found 
to make up a Satisfactory cargo. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


What does the BUYER Expect? 


What are the advantages and disadvantages of a private Label? 
How can Salesmen sell canned foods successfully ? 
How do Buyers regulate their stock and purchases? 
' What States are now canning; on what are they working? 
How can I introduce my own brand and Label? 


A practical Answer vo THE ABOVE QUESTIONS, 


and 225 pages of canned food information that is of importance to both canners and jobbers is 
found in the big book by John A. Lee, entitled:—“How to Buy and Sell Canned Foods’’— 
has 26 illustrations, showing Salmon fishing, Canning, Storage, Heinz and Libby, McNeill & Libby 
factory scenes, and other interesting views; also 21 pages of Statistics, showing each year’s pack, 
season in each State, prices on Tomatoes, Corn, Peas and No. 3 cans since 1883—and much 
special data—all completely indexed for quick reference, and all in one book, sent postpaid on 
receipt of $2.15.—Published by “‘The Canning Trade,”’ Baltimore, Md. 
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. WHERE TO BUY 


MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


Air Pumps. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Books on Canning, Preserving, Etc. 


“A Complete Course in Canning,” $5.00. 
“How to Buy and Sell Canned Foote. 


“History of Canning Industry,” $1.00. 

“1916 Almanac of the Canning Trade,” 
$1.00. Address The Canning Trade, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Bottle Capping, Corking, Filling Machines. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York. 

Bottle Labeling Machines. 


Economic Machinery Co., Worcester, Mass 
Edw. Ermold Co., New Yo rk. 


Boxes and Box Shooks, 
Canton Box Co., Baltimore, Md. 

. H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
East Brooklyn Box Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Boxing Machines. 
Fred H Knapp Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Brokers, 


Crary Brokerage Co., Waukesha, Wis. 
Harry C Gilbert Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

J B Henderson & Son, Chicago. 
Kentucky Brokerage Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Seggerman Bros., New York City. 


Canned Foods of All Kinds. 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 


Cans and Solder Hemmed Caps. 


American Can Co., New York, Baltimore, 
Chicago, San Francisco. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
W. W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore. 
Boyle Can Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co., Syracuse, Chicago, 
Baltimore. 
Johnson-Morse Can Co., Wheeling, W Va. 
Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Can Making Machi y—Sanitary and Rezg- 
ular. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
F W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Torris Wold & Co., Chicago, Il. 


Can Washi Machi 


Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Capping Machines, Power and Hand. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Capping Steels, 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
H. R. Stickney, Portland, Maine. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach. Co., Baltimore 


Catsup Machines. 


Bucyrus Copper Kettle Wks., Bucyrus O. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Consulting Experts. 
W. L, Hinchman, Haddonfield, N. J. 


Corn Cookers, Fillers and Mixers. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Cranes and Carrying Machines. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach, Co., Baltimore 


Crates (Iron Process) 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach, Co., Baltimore 
Directory of Canners, 
Nat, Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


Electric Machinery. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Engines, Boilers, Fittings, etc. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Exhaust Bexes (Steam, Continuous). 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Filling Machines—aAll Kinds. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. , 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Henry R. Stickney, Portland, Maine. 


Gears, Silent. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Insurance, 


* Canners Exchange, Chicago. 
(Lansing B. Warner, Manager.) 
Kettles, Process and Jacketed. 
Bucyrus Copper Kettle Wks., Bucyrus O. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach, Co., Baltimore 


Kraut Cutters, 
Jno. E. Smith Sons Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Labels, 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 


Labeling Machines.. 
Economic Machinery Co., 
a 


Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Baltimore. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 


Lacquer. 
John G. Maiers’ Sons, Baltimore. 
Seely Bros., Blaine, Wash. 


Lacquering Machines, 
Seely Bros., Blaine, Wash. 


Meters-Flow, Steam, Air and Gas. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Nailing Machines. 

E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 
Oyster Machinery. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach, Co., Baltimore 


Paring Machines, Apples, ete. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Paste. 


Continental Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 
_ Fred H. Knapp Co., Baltimore. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 


Washers—Fruits and Vegetables, 


Pea Cleaners. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 


Pea Separators or Graders. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Peeling Tables—Tomatoes, 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Pineapple Machinery. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Machine Co., Balto. 


Pulp Machines, 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Pump—refuse skins, ete, 
A. K, Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Sanitary Cans. 
American Can Co., New York, Baltimore, 
Chicago, San Francisco. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
Boyle Can Co., Baltimore. 
W. W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore, 


Continental Can Co., Syracuse, Chicago, 
Baltimore. 


Johnson-Morse Can Co., Wheeling, W Va. 
Sanitary Can Co., New York City. 

(Indianapolis, Bridgeton.) 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 


Sanitary Can Making Machinery. 
See “Can Making Machinery.” 


Seeds. 
Leonard Seed Co., Chicago., Ill. 


Sieves and Screens, 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Sealder, Tomato, etc. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Solder Cap Hemming Machines. 
Torris Wold Co., Chicago. 
Storage Warehouses, 


Brokers Office and Warehouse Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Sugar. 
American Sngar Retining Co., New York City. 


Syrupers (Automatic). 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 


Tin Plate, 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


eet 


Ind 
Turb 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. ¥. 


Vegetable Cutters, 
Jno. E. Smith Sons Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Wipers, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 


Copper Coils, Kettles, Etc. 
Bucyrus Copper Kettle Wks., Bucyrus 0. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


Know How to Pack 
Your Goods Right 


The readers of this book will find that the formule given are practical 
and ready for use. The work treats of the processing of all vegetables 
and fruits, as well as meats, fish, soups, preserves, candied fruits, jams, 
fruit butters, jellies, pie fillings, catsups and pickles. 


A copy of this book should be in the office of every canner in the 
United States and Canada. It will answer any question that may 
arise relative to proper methods of processing. It covers every 
phase of canning, tells how to can all vegetables, fruits, fish, 
preserves, jellies, etc. 


Bound in cloth, 254 pages fully indexed, sent postage prepaid to any place in the United 
States icash with order) for 


$s 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE CANNING TRADE 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


ALSO FOR SALE BY CANNING SUPPLY HOUSES, BOOK STORES, ETC. 
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CHICAGO CANONSBURG BALTIMORE NEW YORK SYRACUSE 


CONTINENTAL CAN 


TO THE CANNING TRADE: 


We have five of the largest and best equipped 
Can Factories in America, making all types of cans 
for canning house purposes; including hole-and-cap 
cans, with solder hemmed caps, and open-top (or 
sanitary) cans, which we sell in conjunction with 
our famous Continental Closing Machines. 


Our Cans and Ciosing Machines are without 
exception the best in the country; our shipping 
facilities are unexcelled, and the personal attention 
we give to each and every order, makes our service 
to our customers unique in its efficiency. 


The factory nearest you will. give you any 
information you require—write us. | 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


Thos. G. Cranwell, President. 
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